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NOTES ON ANCIENT CHINESE DOCUMENTS, 


DISCOVERED ALONG THE HAN FRONTIER WALL 
IN THE DESERT OF TUN-HUANG 


BY 
SIR AUREL STEIN, K.O.1E., 


INDIAN ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


In my Ruins of Desert Cathay * [had given a general account 
of the discoveries made by me in 1907 along the long-forgotten 
westernmost portion of that ancient frontier wall, a true Limes, 
which the great Han Emperor Wu-ti had constructed towards the 
end of the second century B.0. in order to guard his newly opened 
line for China’s commercial and political expansion towards 
Central Asia. Subsequently in Serindia, the detailed Report 
on my second Central-Asian expedition (1906-8)+, which has 
now been completed in print at the Oxford University Press 


"See Ruins of Desert Cathay, Personal Narrative of Explorations in 
Central Asia and Westernmost China (two vols., 8vo, Macmillan & Co., 
London, 1912), i. pp. 540 sqq ; ii. 30-158. 


t Serindia, Detailed Report of Hzplorations in Central Asia and Weat- 
ernmost China, carried out and described under the orders of H.M. Indian 
Government by Sir Aurel Stein. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1921, royal quarto, 
Vols. L-1II: Text, Vol. 1V: 175 Plates, Vol. V: 95 Maps from onginal surveys). 


For the explorations effected along the Tun-huang Limes, ses Serindta 
(val. ii), p. 566-730. 


and will be published early in 1921, I have had occasion fully 
to describe the explorations, extending over two months and a 
half, which enabled me to trace the line of the ancient wall for 
a total length of over 140 miles and to search the ruins of its 
watch-towers and stations, including the famous ‘Jade Gate.’ 

Having remained undisturbed by the hand of man in the 
solitude of the gravel desert, they yielded a rich harvest of early 
Chinese and other records, mainly on wood, along with many 
interesting relics of the life led along this most desolate of borders 
during the century immediately preceding and following the time 
of Christ. 

The unsurpassed learning and critical acumen of my lamented 


great collaborator, M. Edouard Chavannes, had since 1913 render- 
ed the mass of Chinese documents recovered here accessible 
to research also by non-sinologue students like myself.* It 
thus became possible for me to discuss in Chapter XX of Serindia 
the general organization of the Limes in the light of the historical 
and archeological information furnished by them, and to bring 
into correct focus the significance of the antiquarian facts re- 
vealed by actual exploration of its remains. 

In the extracts from section vi of that chapter, com- 
municated here with the kind permission of the Secretary to 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, no attempt can be made 
to set forth the manifold points of historical and archzological 
interest presented by the hundreds of official or quasi-official 
communications and records, all on wood, which were discover- 
ed at the ruined stations of the Limes and chiefly among 
their refuse-heaps. For those points, reference to the masterly 
summary furnished by the Introduction of M. Chavannes’ work 
must suffice here.t But in the interest of those students in 
the Far East to whom the volumes of Serindia may remain dif- 
ficult of access it has appeared useful to reproduce here the 
essential facte concerning the records of a personal and literary 
character to be found among those relics of Han times and in parti- 
cular to indicate what light those relics as a whole throw upon 
the technicalities of the ancient stationery of China as used before 
the invention of paper by Ts’ai Lun ir. a.p. 105.¢ 














*Seo Chavannes, Les documents chinots decouverts par Aurel Stein 
(Oxford University Press, 1913), pp. 1-154, Plates I-XX. 

t See Chavannes, Les documents chinois, pp. vii. sqq. 

{For the information previously available from Chinese textual 
sources about the use of bamboo oc wood as writing material, of. M. Chav- 
annes’ Lev livres chinois avant Pinvention du papier, Journal Asiatiyue, 
janvier-février, 1905 (reprint), pp. 13-47. 
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As regards the ‘ stationery ’ aspect of the office records which 
form the vast majority of the documents recovered, such as ad- 
ministrative orders, reports, account statements, etc., my re- 
marks may be brief; for in their material and shape they agree 
very closely with the Chinese records on’ wood first brougl.t to 
light by me in the course of my excavations of 1901 at the Niya 
Site, an ancient settlement of the Tarim Basin abandoned to 
the desert sands in the 3rd century a.p.* As the specimens 
reproduced in Ancient Khotan, the detailed report on my first 
Central-Asian expedition,t in M. Chavannes’ Documents chinois, 
Planches TI-XX, and also in Desert Cathay show, these office re- 
cords present themselves mostly as narrow slips of wood, from 
nine inches to nine and a half in length (roughly corresponding 
to the Chinese foot of the Han period) and from a quarter to 
a half of an inch in width. They may be inscribed on both sides, 
but ordinarily show only a single column of ézu £¥ on either. 

That bamboo ‘slips’ are relatively rare is a fact oasily account- 
ed for by the great distance separating that westernmost border of 
China Proper from the bamboo-growing regions of the Empire. 
In most of the slips the wood used is that of the cultivated poplar 
(Populus alba), as common now in the oases of northwestern 
Kan-su as it is in those of Chinese Turkestan, or else that of the 
wild poplar (the Turkestan toghrak) or the tamarisk. The latter 
two are still plentiful in the narrow belts of vegetation fringing 
the marshy depressions along which great portions of the Limes 
in the desert north and west of Tun-huang were constructed. But 
there are to be found also slips made of the wood of some conifer. 
This wood, probably brought from the forests of the Central 
Nan-shan, is found frequently in narrow tablets bearing more 
than one vertical line of characters on either or both faces. Other- 
wise these tablets conform in length and also in character of con- 
tents to the usual ‘slips’ described above. 


I may add here in passing that owing to the traditional 
tenacity of Chinese convention the ‘slip’ form of the ancient 
wooden stationery used during the centuries preceding the 
invention of paper appears to be reflected in the arrange- 
ment of the pink coloured letter paper which ordinarily served 
for private correspondence in the pre-revolution China of our 
6wn times and’ widely continues in use still. The height of the 
vertical ruled lines on it and the distance between them cor- 





*See Stein, Ancient Khotan (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1907), i pp. 
942 8q., 539 aq. 


ft See Ancient Khotan, ii. Plates CKII, CXIV. 
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respond exactly to the average length and width of those ancient 
slips, each being meant to hold a single column of tzu. 

Wooden slips of greater length up to 14 inches, form the 
stationery used for the numerous portions of calendars which 
turned up among the ‘waste papers’ (to use an anachronism) 
thrown on the refuse heaps of the ancient Limes stations. Such 
calendars were obviously needed in order to enable the clerical 
establishments to date reports, etc., correctly, to make out 
accounts, and so on. Usually these portious of calendars show 
in order the cyclic designations, arranged according to the sixty- 
years cycle, which a particular day bears in the successive twelve 
months of the year. This system has enabled M. Chavannes to 
fix in many cases the exact year intended, and in this way to restore 
complete calendars with absolute precision for the years 63, 
59, 39 B.c. and a.p. 94, 153." The result of his painstaking 
calculations affords valuable help for the verification of the tables 
prepared by Chinese chronologists. In this connexion it is 
of some interest to observe that an otherwise exactly-dated docu- 
ment, No. 255, of May 10th, 68 B.c., bears an erroneous nien-hao. 
The year is shown as the sixth of the Pén-shih AR #§ period, 
which in reality had been replaced in 69 B.c. by the J'i-chieh #4 Bp} 
period. This inaccuracy clearly points, as M. Chavannes obser- 
ves, to the fact that the communications between the capital 
and the extreme western border were interrupted at the time.t 

By the side of the official communications and records, 
private letters figure in considerable numbers among the writter 
remains from the Limes.{ Most of them are too short or 
fragmentary to yield information bearing on the life of the border 
or to be otherwise of antiquarian interest. But special mention 
is due to two letters on silk, one long and well-preserved, T.x1m. 
i. 003 (Documents, Plate XX),§ which were found sewn up 
into a small bag for holding some medicine or condiment— 
luckily with the written surface turned inside. They were both 
addressed by an officer of superior rank stationed at Ch’éng-lo 





* Cf. Chavannes’ Documents, pp. xvii, 14. 

Cf. Documents, p. 61. For similar cases of dates given in elapsed 
nien-haos, see Ancient Khotan, i., p. 275, note. M. Chavannes’ remarks, 
ibid., pp. 533, eqq., make it quite certain that the erroneous nien-haos named 
in the Dandan-oilik documents of 4.p. 781-7 were due to the isolation of 
Eastern Turkestan from the Empire through the Tibetan occupation of 
westernmost Kan-su in 4.p. 781. 

$See Documents, Nos. 151-4, 174, 178, 180, 243, 254, 344-6, 348, 
349, 398, 308, 419, 468, 489, 501-2, 573, 607, 629, 706-7 (the last two 
on paper). 

§ See Ducuments, Nos. 308, 398ea. 
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on the northern border of Shan-hsi to another exile on the Tun- 
huang Limes, the long one being intended to serve as a letter 
of recommendation for a colleague transferred to a post on the 
latter. Amidst much polite verbiage it also express es the writer's 
disappointment at not having, after five years’ setvice ‘on the 
northern frontier, in a miserable country,’ attained the desired 
charge of a command, for which he appears to have repeatedly 
petitioned the Emperor. In two other letters also we find the 
writers lamenting the hardship of the guard service on the frontier 
and the inclement season of spring.* The latter complaint 
bears a local touch which I can fully appreciate after my two 
spring campaigns of 1908 and 1914 on the desert border ; it shows 
that the amenities of its climate were two thousand years 
ago much the same as now. 

Of interest for the study of the ancient stationery is the small 
silk envelope, Documents, No. 503, T.xv.a.ii. 4 (Plate XIV) 
used for a private letter, as its address shows. Its inside width 
is 65 mm. This would conveniently admit of the inserlion 
of a letter on silk, such as Documents, No. 398 (Plate XX), which 
is 58 mm. wide, after folding. As the refuse-heap where the 
envelope was found contained documents with dates ranging 
from 4.D. 15 to 56, it appears to me very probable that the enve- 
lope, too, belongs approximately to the first half of the- first 
century A.D., and thus to the period preceding the invention of 
paper. 

We may now cast a glance at the fragments of literature, as 
MM. Chavannes’ analysis has revealed them, among the written 
relics of the Limes. Considering the conditions of the life led by 
those whe guarded the line of small posts flung out into the desert, 
we cannot feel surprised at the scantiness of the traces which have 
survived of their intellectual occupations. For all that concerns 
the philological interest of these Jiterary relics reference to M. 
Chavannes’ full explanations will suffice here. + Of particular 
value among them are the relatively numerous fragments of a 
famous lexicographical text, the Chi chiu chang & BR FE , which 
was composed in 48-33 B.c. and played an important part in the 
primary education of China during the Later Han period. + 





*See Documents, Nos. 344, 345. 
t Cf. Documents, pp. viii, xvi sq., pp. 1 sqq on Nos, 1-8. 
{Cf. Chavannes, Documents, pp. 1-3. It ia from Chi chiu chang that 


the accipt, commonly known in China as chang 's’ao0 = 3X aad illustrated 
by most of the Limes documenta, took its name ; see Chavannes, Documents, 
p. viii. 


These fragments, as M. Chavannes duly emphasizes, are the 
oldest known manuscripts which exist of a Chinese book, and it is 
fortunate that we have among them one containing the first para- 
graph of the work complete. The long prismatic tablet which 
bears this portion of the text on its three faces, Doc. No. 1 (Plate 
1), also has a special antiquarian interest as being a perfectly pre- 
served specimen of a type ot wooden stationery which is referred 
to in early Chinese texts and apparently was favoured for literary 
use. ® 

The popularity which Chi chiu chang soon acquired in the 
elementary teaching of Chinese writing sufficiently explains its 
rapid spread to the extreme north-west end of the border ; for, 
among several ruined watchposts, fragments of it were found at 
T. v1. c (Doc. No. 4), a post early abandoned. In these, as in some 
other fragments which are ot the usual slip form, the text appears 
to have been copied out as a writing exercise.t| . The importance 
which the Chinese have at all times attached to good hand- 
writing is well known, and so also the necessity of constant prac- 
tice which the very system of Chinese writing implies. This 
fact fully accounts not merely for the presence of these ‘copy 
slips’ from the Chi chiu chang, but for the abundant finds made 
also of other writing exercises. Nothing could illustrate 
better the trouble which some of the men stationed at the outlying 
posts must have taken to ‘improve their education,’ or at least 
their handwriting, than the big packets of ‘shavings’ inscribed in 
this fashion which came to light on clearing the refusesheaps of 
T. vi.b, a sectional head-quarters of the westernmost Limes. 

Apart from three more slips containing fragments of other 
vocabularies as yet unidentified, § the literary remains among 
the finds on the Limes are merely a few extracts from treatises 
on divination{] and astrology, || and a fragment, Doc. No. 





*See Documenta, pp. ix, 6 sy., note J. M. Chavannes’ note ex- 
plains the term ku RE. which occurs at the beginning of the first 
paragraph of the text and specially designates this type of tablet. We 
have fragments of prismatic triangular tablets in Decuments, No. 2, T. xx. ii. 
2 (PI. II), aleo containing a portion of a text from Chi chiu chang, and in 
Documents, No. 451, T.xv a. iii. 3) (PI. X11), which contains a brief ccngratu- 
latory message. 

7 Cf. M. Chavannes’ notes on Documents, Nos. 4, 6, 7. 

t See, e.g., Documents, Nos. 251, 372, 422-3, 540, 632, 641, 643-4. 

§See Documents, Nos. 397, 603 (2), 701. 

(Cf. Documents, Nos. 59, 448, 638, with M. Chavannes’ remarks. 
p. xVi.- 


See Documents, No. 182, where the potch proves the slip to have 
tormed part of a book. 
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425, containing a passage from a treatise on military affairs, com- 
posed in 229 B.c.4#8 ‘That the solace of literature was not alto- 
gether absent from this desolate border-line may, perhaps, be 
concluded also from the fact that a fragmentary slip, Doc. No. 
622, T. xxvimt. 10, quotes the title of the ‘Biographies of Eminent 
Women,’ Lieh nii chuan, a book composed in 32-7 B.c.* There 
is a brief extract, too, from a. medical treatise, together with a 
few fragments of a probably similar nature.t Finally, we 
may mention here the curious multiplication table, Doc. No. 702, 
T. xxvi, though it does not come, of course, under the category 
of hooks. 

It is in this connexion with books that one more point of 
antiquarian interest concerning the ancient stationery of bamboo 
or wood may here find convenient notice. I have had numerous 
occasions in Serindia to discuss various striking illustrations and 
additions which our knowledge of that early Chinese stationery, 
as first’ based on the evidence of my finds of 1901 at the Niya 
Site, has received from the documents yielded by the ruins of the 
Tun-hung Limes and, to a smaller extent, of the Lou-lan station. | 

The presence among the finds on the Limes of remains of 
books and writings which from a quasi-technical point of view, 
ie., from that of the book-binder, to use a modern expression, 
may claim the same character, now enables us to clear up the 
question, previously very obscure, how proper cohesion and 
sequence could be assured for the numerous slips or tablets over 
which texts of any size written on bamboo or wood must necessarily 
have extended. M. (havantes, whoin a masterly discussion, had 
previously reviewed the information that can be gathered from 
Chinese textual sources about the ancient writing-materials used 
before the invention of paper,§ did not fail to observe when 


¥ I owe this last reference to M. Chavannes, who was kind enough on 
Oct. 3, 1917, the day of our last meeting, verbally to indicate the identifi- 
cation made by Mr: Wang Kuo-wei in his Liu sha to chien, reproducing 
8% portion of the documents first published by M. Chavannes. The treatise 
was apparently known as Li-mo 


*See Documents, pp. xvii, 137. Two records of A.D. 75, Doct- 
ments, Nos. 613, 614, prove that the watch-tower T, xxviir was occupied 
towards the end of thé first century A.v. 


abe tse Document, No. 395, a complete slip, with the fragments Nos. 


$Cf. Serindia, pp. 382, 659, on the use of seal sockets and string grooves 
en wooden ‘envelopes,’ as provided for many of the Kharoshthi documents 
of the Niya Site; p. 382, on sealed lids closing amall boxes intended to 
hold communications extending over several ‘alips’ ;_ p. 697, on the standard 
siza of slips. 


§Cf. above, p. 244 note.t 


handling my new finds, that a number among the narrow tablets 
or ‘slips’ bore one or more notches on one of the edges. As the 
position of these was uniform on those ‘slips’ which manifestly 
belonged to one series, M. Chavannes rightly concluded that the 
notches were intended to serve the purpose of uniting such slips 
into one grovp.* But he added: ‘Nous ne comprenons pas 
bien encore comment on assurait |l’ordre de succession de ces 
fiches ; il n’y a aucune numérotation pouvant tenir lieu de pagina- 
tion, et on ne comprend pas comment il était possible de rétablir 
Vordre lorsque quelque cause accidente'le l’avait boulevorsé. 

The question thus raised is a very pertinent one, and makes 
it desirable to examine the imaterials available for its eventual 
solution. They are briefly th- following: In the set of slips. 
Doc. Nos. 9-24, belonging to a calendar of a.p. 63, we find the 
left edge of each provided with three notches, disposed as Plate I 
shows, at exactly uniform distances. Another set cf slips, Doc. 
Nos. 25-35 (Plate II), forming part of the calendar for 59 B.c., 
shows two notches, algo uniformly placed, but on the right edge 
of each slip. A third method of arrangement is found in the set 
of narrow bamboo slips, Nos. 524-34, making up a medical 
notebook : here we find two notches on the right, one above, 
one below, and a third always placed on the left in the middle. 
Among single slips provided with notches only one, Doc. No. 182, 
needs apecial mention here, as its text supports the conclusion 
suggested by the single notch on the right, that it belonged to a 
book.; It is worthy of particular note that none of thes 
slips bear writing on the reverse except those of the calendar of 
59 B.c., where we find a system of ccnsecutive numbering by meaus 
of cyclic characters. : 

Attention is claimed by the fact that no text is to be fourd 
on the reverse of any of the notched slips belonging to sots. 
It appeared a priori all the more significant in view of the inca- 
venience which the bulk and weight of books written on slips of 
bamboo or wood must in any case have caused. It necessarly 
Taised a presumption that the fastening, for which the notches 


*CE. Documents, p. viii. 
ft See Documents, Pl. KIV for specimens. 


{There are besides: Nos. 264, 306, both fragments of calenlar 
slips, dispiuying one notch on the right in the existing top-portion ; No. 478, 
containing only a signature, with one notch on the top to the right. Dos. 
519, 610, with three notches and one respectively on the right, remain 
ut ecipherod and hence must be left aside for th. present. 

YThe came fact is clearly established by the evidence of Chirese 
literary records ; cf. Chavannes, Lee livres chinois, J. Asiat., janvier-féviet 
1905 (reprint), pp. 35 sqq. 
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were undoubtedly intended, must have been arranged in a way 
which brought the blank reverses of consecutive slips back to 
back and thus meade it inconvenient to use the reverse. surfaces 
for inscribing or reading any portions of the text. This conjec- 
tured arrangement recalled to my mind that of numerous Chinese 
and Tibetan manuscripts brought back from the walled up chapel 
of the ‘Caves of the Thousand Buddhas’ of Tun-huang, which 
are. long sheets of paper consisting of several joined pieces and 
folded up into narrow pages somewhat after the fashion of a con- 
certina. In these manuscripts, too, the reverse surface of the 
paper is always left uninscribed, just as we find it regularly in 
Chinese printed books, in which as a matter of fact, we merely 
have an adaptation to block-printing of the ‘concertina’ method 
just alluded to. 

At this point I appealed to the often-proved technical in- 
genuity of my artist friend and assistant Mr. Fred. H. Andrews, 
Principal of the Technical Institute, Srinagar, Kashmir, and 
the following note and diagrams from his hand furnish what 
geems to me a very likely solution of the puzzle. 

“ Kach ‘slip,’ i.e., small lath of woed (belonging to a series 
which contained one text or connected record), being a folic, 
it is clear that some means of binding must have been em- 
ployed to maintain the folios.in correct collation. The small 
notches observed on the edges of the ‘slips,’ and the fact 
that these exactly range when a number of ‘slips’ are collated, 
indicate that the connecting binding must have been of 
the nature of a string, an inference strengthened’ by the re- 
ferences in Chinese texts to silk or leather cords uniting the 
fascicles of wooden or bamboo slips mentioned by Prof. 
Chavannes. (cf. Chavannes, Les livres chinois, Journal 
Asiat., janvier-février, 1905, pp. 43 eqq.) 

“ Experimenting with a fine raw silk thread, I found that 
a satisfactory result could be attained by the following method 
(see illustration). The cord is doubled end to end, the first 
‘slip’ (folio one) is placed in the bend, and an ordinary knot 
tied with the two ends, care being taken that the encircling 
cord falls in the notch near one end of the lath, the purpose 
of which is to prevent the cord slipping. Folio two is then 
laid with its notch close to the knot, one end of the cord being 
below the lath and the other on top. The two ends are then 
half twisted round each other reversing the position of the 
cords, the upper becoming the lower and the lower the up- 
per. Folio three is next placed between the cords with its 
notch against the half-twist, and the cords are again half 
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twisted to secure it in position. The process is continued 
until the last page, after which a knot is tied, and the excess 
length of the two ends is left free to be used as a means of tying 
the complete record or chapter together, when it has been 
closed in concertina fashion. The same procedure is followed 
with the opposite end. The whole process is practically that 
followed by basket-makers and Indian ‘chick’ makers, 
sometimes described as ‘wrap twining’ or ‘pairing,’ and will 
be perhaps more clearly understood from the accompanying 
sketch. : 

‘The reason for tying the first knot is to prevent the 
cord travelling with frequent opening and closing of the book, 
a tendency which it had, as experiment proved. 

‘* When closed, the fascicle could be conveniently slipped 
into a rectangular case for protection. For lids of such cases, 
with string grooves and seal cavity, see Ancient Khotan, P1. 
CXIV (N. xv, 345), and Documents, P1. XXIII, L.A. vt. ii. 
0200 (No. 761).” 


Habent sua fata libelli. It seems strange that we should have 
to look among the relics from lonely desert posts of the border- 
line pushed out far toward the barbarian West for evidence to 
clear up details, even if they are only technical, concerning the 
books in which that glory of Chinese civilization, its ancient 
literature, found ita earliest written record. 


INTRODUCTION 


To THE ‘ DOCUMENTS CHINOIS DECOUVERTS 
par Aurel STEIN 
dans les Sables du Turkestan Oriental ”’ 


by 
Edouard CHAVANNES 


Membre de ]’Institut, Professeur au Collége de France. 
Translated from the French 


by 
Madame Edouard CHAVANNES and H. Wilfred HOUSE 


FOREWORD 


M. Stein has thought fit to entrust to me the study of the 
Chinese documents, written for the most part on wood, which 
he has recovered from the sands of central Asia. This was a for- 
midable honour, and I was not slow to appreciate the fact when I 
found myself faced with about two thousand fragments, which had 
tu be examined one by one through a magnifying glass, in order to 
distinguish between those which could not be used and those 
capable of being deciphered. Having thus eliminated one-half of 
the wooden slips that constitute the great mass of these texts, 
I had to read those which remained, to classify them in groups, 
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and to translate them inte French. To succeed in this undertaking 
I have availed myself of various helpers whom I am happy to 
mention here. In the first place, J have had at my disposal the 
transcription which had been produced by M. Stein’s “lettré,” 
Mr. Chiang Hsiao-yiian 9 # Hy; but the latter had only 
made a hurried reading such as is possible in the course of a 
journey, and it left unsolved nearly all the real difficulties. 
Later, I had the good fortune to meet in Paris two Chinese 
students who interested themselves in my researches with a 
goodwill that was of infinite value to me. With Mr. Wu Ch’in- 
hsiin 3 BY Zi I studied all the slips again, and, as a result, 
the text of many of them has been fixed in 2 manner that 
leaves no doubt. But a great number of problems still remained 
unsolved, and I therefore undertouk the task of making 
comparisons, collecting together all the slips on which any 
doubtful character appeared. By this method it was possible to 
carry the interpretation further. Finally, assisted by Mr. Wei 
Huai $% 4H, I proceeded to make a general revision which enabled 
me to correct many errors. I wish to express here my gratitude 
to Mr. Wu §& and Mr. Wei £. 

The publication of this volume was undertaken by the re- 
presentative of the Oxforc University Press, with the help of a 
grant from the Secretary of State for India. For that assistance 
I am profoundly grateful. 

_ What was the right method to follow in publishing these 
documents ? I might have confined myself to the inclusion of 
only those of which the sense was certain. I should in that case 
have disregarded those of which the reading was doubtful or the 
translation hypothetical, and I should have omitted all those which 
were too fragmentary to allow of the text being restored with 
certainty. I was of opinion that this over-cautious method was 
not the right one. It was vetter, even at the price of numerous 
errors, to place the scientific world in possession of M. Stein’s 
discoveries in their entirety. In short, the most important thing 
was that scholars should have access to all the materials which 
I myself had at my disposal, and that they should be able, 
by new efforts, to improve upon the results which I have obtained. 
I have realized, better than any one, the risks which I have run in 
undertaking the task entrusted.to me by M. Stein. So it is by 
no means in & presumptuous spirit that I have performed it: 
I have only done what I could, and I shall be thankful for all 
the corrections which may be proposed by the erudite scholars 
who are anxious to collaborate in developing our knowledge of 
Sinology. 


DOCUMENTS CHINOIS, ETC. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Chinese documents studied in this volume can be divided 
into different groups. 

The first series (Nos. 1-709), which ia by far the most import- 
ant, comes from several localities, the most easterly of which 
is to the North of Tun-Huana, §& #9, about 94° 30’ longitude, 
while the most westerly is situated about 93° 10° tongitude, slight- 
ly north of 40° latitude! ; the wooden slips, of which this series 
is essentially composed, date back to the Han dynasty, and 
are distributed over a period between the beginning of the first 
century B.c. and the middle of the second century ap. Such 
among them as contain an exact date can be allotted chronological- 
ly as follows : 


Date Slips Date Slips Date Slips 
98 271 1 5693(% 77° 580 
96 304,2 308 (?) 3 4303 87 390 
95 306 (?), 309 (2) 5 400 94 537 
94 305, 430 (2) 8 585 137 536 
68 255 9 367 153 680 (2) 
65 37, 256 (2) 12 272 
64 262 (2) 14 307 
63 9—24, 39 14-19 371, 372 
61 38, 40, 447 (2) 15 356 (2), 482 
60 42, 43, 181 (7) 17 368, 369 
59 25—35, 41, 44 20-21 592 


58 39, 45, 46, 87 (2), 35 562 
158, 159, 160,392 43 483 

57 36,47,48,49, 60,51, 46 484 
52, 53, 54,55,66,57, 50 563, 664 


91, 92, 93 53-565 
56 58, 399 55 485 
53 446 56 486 
52 413, 414 61 566 
48 338 (2) 67 5354 
45 339 (2) 68 579 


39 428, 429 75 613, 614 


1. Cf. A. STEIN, Ruine of Desert Cathay, Vol. TI, pp. 50-65 and pp. 92-156. 
2. In line 15 of p. 71, tor 29 Deo. 95 B.o., read 30 Dec. 96 8.0. 

3. In the last line of p. 96, for 4 a.p., read 3 a.p. 

4. In line 15 of p. 116, for 21st Jan. 65 A.p., read 21st Jan. 67 a.p. 
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It is to be noticed that, among the documents of this 
series there are a few writings on paper. The majority are 
Buddhist writings vf the time of the Tang dynasty (Nos. 
710-720), and have been put together accidentally, side by 
side with slips of the HAWN period. ‘But. three of them, Nos. 
706-708, appear almost certainly to date back to the second 
century A.D., and are thus the most ancient specimens of paper 
that exist.1 


The second scries (Nos. 721-950), comprises writings on 
wood and paper of the CHIN period. With the exception of 
a few wooden slips (Nos. 940-950), which come from Niya? 
where M. Stein had previously found many belonging to the latter 
half of the third century 4.p.,3 all the other documents com- 
posing this series were discovered by M. Stein to the North of the 
marshes, now dry, that were at one time part of the Lopnor.* 
The locality from which they come lies slightly west of 90° longi- 
tude, by 40° 31’ latitude, and it had already been visited in 1901 
by Sven Hedin. It is probable that it occupies the position of 
the ancient -kingdom of Lou-lan5 #% jf. The writings brought 
back by Sven Hedin have not up to the present time been pub- 
lished. They have only been the subject of a small article by K. 
Himly, allowing us to attribute them to the years between 
%64 and 270 4.D.6 In 1909 a young Japanese explorer, Mr. Tachi- 
~ 1@, halted at the same place, and was able to make a few addi- 


1. Two of these fragments are reproduced in facsimile on p). XX, Nos, 
707 and 708. Another fragment dating probably from the first half of the 
second century A.D. has been studied with a ericroscope by J. v. WIESNER, 
who has published the results of his researches in an ntticle entitled ‘* Ueber 
die dltesten bis jetzt aufgefundenen Hadernpapiere (Sttzungsberichte der 
Akademie des Wiasenschaften in Wien,” phil. hist. Klasse 168, Band 5, 
Abhandlung 1911.) 


2. Cf. “ RUINS of DESERT CATHAY,” Vol. I, pp. 272-299. 
3. Cf. *‘ ANCIENT KHOTAN, ” Vol. I, pp. 537-542. 
4. Cf. “‘ RUINS of DESERT CATHAY,” Vol. I, pp. 376-412. 


5. Chinese authors usually identify Louw lan % JJ and Shan-shan 3% #, 
but this identification is only politically correct and must not be accepted 
tn @ geographical sense. It is a fact that in p.c. 77 the kingdom which 
had up to that tume had its administrative centre at Lou-lan, moved the 
seat of its government to Shan-shan (Charklik), south-west of the Lop-nor ; 
but even if the kingdom of Lou-lan thus became the kingdom of Shan-shan, 
the site Lou-lan survived, and this is the place which we frequently find 
mentioned in the documents of the third century 4.p., dug up north of the 
ancient lake by Sven Hedin and M. Stein. Cf. Albert Hermann, ‘‘ Die alien 
Seidenstrassen zwischen China und Syrien,” pp. 101-104, 


6. Cf. Karl Himly, ‘Sven Hedins Ausgrabungen am alten Lop-nor 
(Petermanns Mitt., Vol. XLVIII, 1902, pp. 288-290). 
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tional discoveries : we owe to him, in particular; a rough copy of a 
letter written on paper, which can be assigned to about the year 
324 a.p.1 


M. Stein’s documents on wood farnish us with the following 
dates :— 


263 a.p. No. 738 268 a.p. Nos. 725, 728 

264 ap. ,, 721 (2) 269 A.D. ,, 726, 727 (2), 741 

265 a.v. ,, 722, 723, 730270 a.p. ,, 729,733,735, 736,748 (2) 
266 4.D. ,, 724,7392 330 4.D. ,, 886 


The documents on paper are dated a.p. 270 (No. 896) and 
a.D. 312 (Nos. 910 and 912). 


The third series of documents (No. 951-991) is made up of the 
writings on wood and on paper of the J’ang period, which come, 
some (Nos. 951-974) from Mazar-tagh3 on the left bank of 
the Khotan River,4 and the others from Mazartoghrak (Nos. 
974-980) and Balawaste (Nos. 981-983), two districts which lie res- 
pectively north and south of the oasis of Domoko, east of Khotan.5 
To these must be added a few Buddhist fragments which 
were found, some south of Luckchun,5 others at Toyuk,6 
north-east of Kara-kho-ja. 


Of these various groups of documents, that which dates from 
the Han period, is by reason of the remote date to which it belongs, 
at once the most important and the richest in information of all 
kinds, and by reference to this new historical source we may try 
to reconstitute the life of the Chinese garrisons in the distant posts 
of Central Asia during the centuries which immediately preceded 
and followed the birth of Christ. 


1. See in Téyd gakuhs FABRE, t. 1, facc. 2, M. Haneda’s article, where 
there is a description of the documents brought back from central Asia by 
the Otani mission of which M. Tachibana was 8 member. The letter of Li 
Po, chang-shih of the Western Regions in a.p. 324, is reproduced in facsimile 
and in a transcription on p. 54 of this article. Cf. the notes by M. Péri on 
this subject in the Bulletin de I'Ecole Franpaise d Hxtréme-Orient, 1910, p. 
642 and 1911, p. 465. 

2. In line 18 of p. 160, for “ vingt-deuxiéme jour du deuxiéme mois ” 
(1st March, 4.p. 266), read “‘vingt-deuxiéme (jour) da douziéme mois” (18th 
February, 4.p. 266). 

3. Cf. “* RUINS of DESERT CATHAY,” Vol. II, pp. 417-419. 

4. Cf. “RUINS of DESERT OATHAY,” Vol. I, pp. 255-256. 

5. Cf. “* RUINS of DESERT OATHAY,” Vol I, pp. 357-358. 


6. Cf. “ RUINS of DESERT CATHAY,” Vol II, p. 359. 
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The portion of the ancient great Wall along which M. Stein 
made his memorable discoveries does not belong to the defensive 
sysateru organized by Ch’in Shih Huang-ti ¥ $4 £2 Ft. Inthe year 
B.o. 214,1 Ch’in Shih Huang-ti, who had then been emperor 
seven years, decided to join together the various walls of defence 
which the feudal rulers of the North had built on the northern 
frontier to protect themselves against the invasions of the Hetung- 
nu J 4.2 Thus was conceived the gigantic undertaking of the 
great Wall. This great Wall of Ch'in Shth Huang-ti, the line 
of which we can follow on a Chinese map of the year 1137,3 
started from Lin-t’ao fj ¥k, in the West, and ended at Shan- 
hai-kuan \ly #€ GB, in the East.4 Lin-t’ao is to-day the second 
prefecture of MIN (i, and is situated in south Kan-su near the 
bend of the river T’ao Yk, ®& tributary on the right bank of the 
Huarg-ho. 


The great Wall of Ch’in Shih Huang-ti was a defensive work ; 
the additions made to it from the western end about a century 
later were built for the purpose of offensive policy. In B.o. 126, 
Chang Ch’ien W $#§ had returned from the long and perilous em- 
bassy which, originally intended to cement relations with the 
Yileh-chih AU 3X, settled as it was supposed in the li Valley, 
actually succeeded in reaching the banks of the Oxus, and reveal- 
ed to China not only the economic situation of the principalities 
in eastern Turkestan, but also the commercial importance of the 
great Western civilizations. From that time onwards the Emperor 
WU resolved to open the road to the West by outting a passage 
at the exact point where the Turkish hordes and Tibetan tribes 
met, and where in consequence there was least cohesion between 
the various nomads who surrounded China. This result was 
obtained when, in B.o. 121, at the conclusion of general Ho Ch’a- 


ti 1. This date is indicated in Set-ma Chien (Ch. VI, French translation. 
, p. 168). 


2. On the walls of the feudal kingdoms, before the time of Ch'in Shih 
Huono-tt see Bulletin de l’Ecole francaise d'Eaztréme-Orient, 1908, p. 221, 
0. 4. 


3. Cf. B.E.F.E.O., 1903, p. 214 et seq., Map A. 


4. Cf. Ssit-ma Ch’ien, chap. LKX XVIII, p. 1 r°, ‘“‘ MUNG T°IHN built 
the great Wall. Profiting by the configuration of the ground and making 
use of natural obstacles he constructed a barrier which began at Lin-fao 
and ended at Liao-tung.’—-Ch’ien Han shu, chap. XOVI, a.p. 1 v°: “Ch'in 
Shth Huang ti drove back the Barbarians and built the great Wall to mark 
ae poundery of the Centrul Empire ; but in the West he did not go further 

an Lin-t’ao.’ 
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ping’s ¥& & J glorious campaigns, the districts of Kan-chou and 
Liang-chow were annexed to the Empire. This was immediately 
followed by the establishment of the Command of Chiu-ch’ilan 
18 A, the at shou Ae F or governor of which lived in the locality 
now called SU-CHOU & Hj. 


Later colonists were sent to these new territories, which 
grew in importance and graduaily split into three new Commands, 
that of Wu-wei SR MY, now Liang-chou ft HH, that of Chang-yi 
RR #, now called Kan-chou +f $H, and that of Tun-huang $i 38, 
which name has survived to this very day.! At the same 
time, to ensure freedom of passage the governor had a rampart 
built, which started from Ling-chii 4p H and ran in a westerly 
direction.2 Ling-chil must have been in the neighbourhood of 
the present sub-prefecture of P’ing-fan Ai HH, west of the pre- 
fecture of Ian-chou fu fi] HH in the province of Kan-su. This point 
marked the first limit to the expansion of the Chinese military 





1. In the year sB.o. 121, immediately following the mention of 
the murder of the Heiu-ch’u fe A} king and the surrender of the Hun-hsich 
RK, BD king, the principal Annals of the Emperor Wu (Ch’ien Han shu, chap. 
VI, p. 6 v’), add: “From their territory were made the Commands of 
Wu-wei MR (Liang-chov) and Chiu ch-tian WM (Su-chou).”’ In the same 
chapter (p. 9 v°), in the year B.o. 111 we read that, after a campaign con- 
ducted by the Chinese generals in the desert of Gobi, “ the Commands of 
Wu-wet and Chiu-ch’tian were subdivided and those of Ohang-y: th FR (Kan- 
chou) and Tun-huang $ %@ were established.” As hes been noticed Ly the 
critical annotators of the period of Ch’sen lung (at the end of chap. XXVIII, 
b. of the Ch’ten Han shu), it does not appear that we have any grounds for 
attaching importance to the information given in the geographical section 
of Ch’ien Han shu (chap. XXVIII, b. p. 2 r°—v°), according to which the 
Commar ds of Chang-yi and Ohiu-ch'tian would only have been established 
in s.o. 104, the Command of Wu-wet in 3.0. 101, and that of Tun-huang 
in B.o. 88. According to the Tz2a chih t’ung chien (chap. XX, p. 4 v°), of 
Seat-ma Kuang, which gives us the most probable evidence, the first step 
taken was the establishment in B.o. 115 of the Command of Chiu-ch’llan; 
from this was detached later the Command of Wu-wei. The same work 
(chap. X XI, p. 9 v°) assigns to the year B.o. 111 the establishment of the 
Commands of Chang-yi and Tun-huang. This shows that the Command of 
Chiu-ch’ Gan was that from which the three othera must have sprung : it must 
have directed the pushing of colonists into Central Asia and this, in fact, 
is the part which we see it-playing in slip No. 60. 


2. OWien Han shu, chap. XOVI, a, p. 1 v°: 8% BG iG. 


colonisation towards the West.1 By extending the rampart 
westwards protection was afforded to the road which ran through 
central Asia. Its ultimate aim was the safeguarding of the 
varavans which established commercial relations between the 
Empire and the tribes of Turkestan. This is the reason why 
the extreme point of this new portion of the great Wall was called 
the Pass of the Gate of Jade, Yi-mén-kuan 3 FY GA; for it was 
jade which constituted the most precious ware carried to China 
across the sands of Central Asia. It.was in B.o. 108 that a con- 
tinuous line of posts and small forts was established from Chiu- 
ch’ilan (Su-chou) right up to the Gate of Jade.2 


Where was this famous Gate of Jade? According to the 
slips found at the point T, XIV it appears probable that from the 
year B.O. 94 (cf. No. 305) the gate stood on the site so marked 
slightly west of 94° longitude. An inscription, however, would 
tend to prove that a few years earlier the great Wall did not stretch 
80 far west. We know actually that in B.c. 103 when Li Kuang- 
li 35 BF Fj returned with the remnants of his army from his first 
and fruitless expedition against the country of T'a-yiian, Fc FE, the 
Emperor, enraged at this set-back, forbade him to re-enter by the 
Gate of Jade, threatening the death-penalty to any soldier who 
should attempt to pass through it. Li Kuang-li halted therefore 
at Tun-huang 9% 34.3 This evidence would lead us to infer that 
in B.C. 103 the Gate of Jade, and consequently the extreme point 
of the great Wall, was still east of Tun-huang. 


1. Chien Han shu, chap. XCVI a, p. 9 r°: “In 119 B.C, the HAN 
moved north of the river, and from the Sho-fang in the east .to Ling-chit 
in the weet they dug a large number of irrigation canals, appointing officials 
to look after the fields, with a force of officers and soldiors numbering fifty 
or sixty thousand.” RRBAMHUM MS Be BIE we 
RRA RA. 


2. Cf. Sst-ma Ch’ien, chap CX XIU, p. 6 r° RW RA S BEAR; of. 
Chien Han shu, chap. LXI, p. 3 r° and Tz chiht'ung chien for the year B.o. 101. 


3. Cf. Ssti-ma Chien, chap. CXXIII, p. TP: KFMZARB MH HK 
BEMNACARAZEAPZCABRAaAKA 

“The Son of Heaven learning (the disaster of Li Kuang-li) was much 
angered, and accordingly sent envoys to bar the Gate of Jade, declaring that 
ny member of the army who should dare pass through (the gate) would 
be immedietely beheaded. The general of Erh-shih (In Kuang-li) was 
sfraid, and that was why he remained at Tun-huang.” 
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It was after the second expedition of Li Kuang-li against 
Ta-ytan in B.C. 102 and 101 that the great Wall seems to have 
been carried forward. At this time relations with the West were 
being developed. In order to guarantee the free passage of the 
envoys and the caravans, and to assure their supplies, military 
posts were established at intervals from Tun-huang as far as the 
salt marshes, i.e., as far as Lop Nor.! The researches made on the 
spot by M. Stein have shown that two sections of the great Wail 
must have been built at that time. The first of these formed a 
line of defence across the shotts or salt lagoons which lie to the 
west of longitude 94°, and the strongest point of resistance wasat 
T. XIV, which about B.c. 94 must have been the Gate of Jade. 
The second section extended further towards the west as far as 
longitude 93° 30’ and ended at the site T. IV, where the Gate of 
Jade may possibly have stood about B.C. 39 (cf. No, 428). Leavi 
the site T. IV, the road ran south-west as far as Lop Nor, but tho 
Wall from that point was not continuous. The Chinese were 
content to establish small forts at intervals, in order to safeguard 
the halting places for the caravans. The Romans adopted the 
same system when, for example, they extended their influence 
in Tripoli beyond the limes, establishing, us they pushed their 
way into the interior, a number of covering posts which ensured 
the safety of their communications.” 


Among these Chinese fortresses, isolated in the middle of the 
desert, one of the most important appears to have been that which 
occupied poin T. VI, somewhere about longitude 93° 15’. A 
very large number of slips have been dug up there by M. Stein, 
and they are spread over a period between the years B.O. 65 and 
56. This period actually corresponds with a great increase in 
the military power of the Han. In B.0. 77 the Chinese general 
Fu Chieh-tzi (@ 4p -F- killed the king of Lou-lan #® §§ and re- 
established his kingdom under the name of Shan-shan WK 3. 
Thanks to this success the Chinese became masters of the Southern 
road’ and in B.o. 60 the capitulation of a prince of the Haiung- 
nu delivered to them the North road¢ as well. It was then, in 





1. cf. 12% chth tung chien, for the year 101 3.o.: RR A BK A 
W@W  # BS; of. the same evidence in Sed-ma Chien, chap. CXXIII, 
p. 8 v°, and in Ch’ien Han shu, chap. XCVI, a, p. 1 v°. 


2. Cf. R. Cagnat, “ La Frontiére militaire de la Tripoltaine, Mémoires 
del’ Acad. des Inscriptions", t. XXXIX, p. 28. 


3. Cf. ‘' Commentatre du Chouet king,” in T’oung pao, 1905, p. 567. 
4. Cf. “T’oung pao," 1907, p. 164, n. 1. 


B.O. 60 for the first time, that a Protector General, #7 7, charged 
with the supervision of both Northern and Southern regions, 
was appointed in Eastern Turkestan. The first officer to hold 
this post, Chéng Chi if Pf, had his residence at Wu-le: & && near 
Hami. From this moment the power of China began to develop 
rapidly, and in consequence the documents in M. Stein’s collection 
belonging to this period are more numerous. 


Another period at which Chinese policy was very active is that 
of the usurper Wang Mang = #$. We have slips dated respective- 
ly a.D. 8 (No. 585; Wang Mang was already all-powerful at thar 
time), a.D. 9 (No. 367), a.D. 12 (No. 272), a.D. 14 (No.307,) 15 a.p. 
(No. 482), a.p. 17 (Nos. 368 and 369), a.p. 20 and 21 (No. 592). 
These texts tend to contradict the evidence of the historians. 
According to Pan Ku it would appear that Wang fang provoked 
a rupture between the Hsiung-nu and China in the year a.D. $ by 
clumsily altering the shape and lettering of the seal which had 
been conferred on the shan-yii or chief of the Hatung-nu, and that 
from this time onwards the Western countries seceded.! In 
reality Wang Mang appears to have maintained the prestige of 
the Chinese arms in the West until the end of his reign, and it was 
during the disturbed period at the rise of the second Han dynasty 
that the power of China suffered a momentary eclipse. 


With regard to the eastern Han dynasty, our slips give us 
dates which are spread out over the whole of a century, from 
the year a.p. 35 to a.D. 137. They mark the period during 
which the eastern Han pursued an energetic policy in their 
relations with the West, and about that time also were 
established the commercial dealings to which Marinus of Tyre 
and Ptolemy bear witness. 


I 


These documents which date from B.C. 98 to a.D. 137 have 
@ considerable historical importance. First, they are the most 
ancient Chinese manuscripts known to-day. The bamboo slips 
of Chu shu chi nien Py $F #2 46, which must have dated back to 
the year B.C. 300 and were dug up in A.D. 281, have now definitely 
disappeared? ; while the few wooden slips of the Han era, 
which were discovered in Shan-hsi during the period hsilan-ho 
(A.D, 1119-1125), have not come down to us, and we possess only 


1. Cf. “ TPoung pao,” 1907, p. 155, n. 2. 
2. Cf. Appendix I in vol. V of my translation of ‘‘ Sst-ma Chien.” 
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a poor copy of one of them.! It is, therefore, to M. Stein that we 
owe the discovery of the sole Han writings which we have in their 
origina] form. 


From a paleographical point of.view the information which 
can be drawn from them is most important. We can study in 
them the writing which in China is commonly called chang-ts’ao 
KX because it is the method used by the author of the famous 
vooabulary Chi chiu chang & HR .2 Hitherto our knowledge 
of this writing has been confined to copies of copies, which were 
very far from the original, but thanks to M. Stein numerous au- 
thentic specimens have now been discovered. 





1. This slip can be interpreted with the help of a notice by Chang Ohit 
, dated aD. 1170, which was reproduced, about the middle of the four- 

century in the ‘‘ Ku k’o ch’ung ch’ao”’ 4 HH Mb of T’a0 Tsung-yi 
th (pp. 2, v,° 3, v° of the edition of Hsio ku chat chin shih te’ung shu 
SS A RB.) It containsa military order relative to a campaign 
against the tribes of Tibet 3 which runs as follows: kK PmBRAAT HR 


Ht AHKAKHORENKS ERR MMA Foe RER 
RE SATA TRAE OE Rae mes HE 


As far as this text, which appears vefy incorrect, can be translated, 
it would mean: ‘‘In the second year yung-ch’s (B.0. 108), in the sixth 
month, the first day of which was ting-wei, on the twentieth day, which was 
called ping-yin, a letter was received from the secretariat (=) attached 
to the general commanding the chariota and horsemen ; (it runs:), ‘‘ San- 
shut,” who is sub-prefect of 7’ing-yt and who is under the orders of the mili- 
tary commandant of the kingdom subject to the Command” (chin) of Shang, 
holding the title of shou-ch’éng, with a salary of two thousand “ shih,’’ is 
directed to appear before the secretariat in the tenth month, on the day 
ting-wet ; he will there receive a seal and a badge of office empowering him to 
undertake e campaign for the punishment of the rebellious Oh'tang (Tibetans). 
These orders are to be executed forthwith. Each day he will be provided 
with forty horsea and two hundred asses.”’ . 


It will be noticed, first of all, that the chronological information in this 
text is incorrect : the sixth month of the second year yung-ch’u begins with 
the 32nd day of the cycle, and not with the day ting-wes, which is the 44th 
day of the cycle ; moreover the day ting-wei, the 44th in the cycle, cannot be 
placed in the tenth month, which begins with the 60th day of the cyole. For 
the information regarding the days to be exact, it would be necessary tc 
understand that the date of the year is incorrect, and in place of ‘‘ the second 
year yung ch’u’” (a.D. 108), we should have to read ‘the firat year yen- 
p’ing”’ (a.p. 106). Secondly it would seem necessary to read ‘' T’ing-yi who is 
sub-prefect of San-shus,” instead of ‘‘ San-shut who is sub-prefect of T’ing- 
ys.” In point of fact T’ing-yi is not the name of a sub-prefecture, whereas 
the eub-prefeoture of San-shut lay in the time of the Han north of the present 
secondary prefecture of Ku-ytian fi If, which is under the orders of the 
prefecture of P‘ing-liang Yin the province of Kan-eu.—Finally, the formula 
% & in ® 4 never appears in this context in M. Stein’sa slips, and one 
wonders whether the reading of the arohmologiste of the twelfth century 
was not influenced by the remembrance of formule which often figure om 
Taoist charms intended to maintain the ascendancy over evil epirita. (Cf. 
further on slip No. 137, in this connection). 


2, On ‘* Chi Chiu chang,” eee p. | e¢ seg. 
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It is not only in connection with the paleography of the Han 
period thai M. Stein’s slips are important; they give us information 
also on the material used for writing ut the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. Certainly M. Stein’s first expedition had already discov- 
ered, at Niya, wooden slips dating from the beginning of the 
fourth century 4.D., and our views on the general nature and ap- 
pearance of the official documents in ancient China had become 
from that time onwards far clearer than before. But the excava- 
tions made in the second expedition furnish us with accurate 
knowledge of several new points. {n the first place we find here, 
besides documents dealing with various matters, the remains of 
actual books, and we see how, by the notches cut in the edges, 
it was possible to put together these wooden plates so as to form 
a series ; we do not, however, understand exactly how the correct 
order of the slips was assured, for there are no numbers on them 
to take the place of paging, and we cannot discover how it was 
possible to restore the right order when some accidcntal cause had 
upset it.1 In the second place, besides the flat slips written general- 
ly on one side only, which constitute the great majority of our 
documents, we find prismatic slips, most often triangular, inscribed 
sometimes on all three faces, sometimes only on their two front 
faces.2 These prismatic slips, which are called f{, are found 
for the first time in connection with this date. There is also a 
third fact which seems to me to have its interest. Hitherto it 
has been supposed that slips belonging to Chinese antiquity were 
always written on bamboo, and it appeared as though the use of 
ordinary wood was confined to Eastern Turkestan. But among 
the slips dug up by M. Stein there is at least one, No. 206, which 
apparently comes from the capital of the Western Han, Hsi-an fu 
BG 8 RF; at any rate it contains the usual phrase: ‘‘ The decree 
of the Emperor is: Approved.’ Now this formula can only 
emanate from the imperial Chancellor’s office. It is, therefore, 
possible that the records made in the office of the imperial Chan- 
cellor at the time of the Western Han were inscribed on wood and 
not on bamboo. Lastly it is noticeable that a good many of these 
can only have been obtained by means of a paint-brush, and we 
must therefore no longer admit the -use of wooden pens for 
the purpose of writing these characters. If wooden pens were 
actually in use they must have been used for other writings than 
Chinese. 











1. (On this question, see now Sir Aurel STEIN ‘‘ Notes on ancient Chi- 
nese documents,” in ‘‘ The New China Review,” 1921, Vol. ITI, p. 243-253.— 
P. PEzrio7.) 


2. Cf. Nos. 1, 2, 137, 263, 316, 428, 451, 467, 504, 697. 
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III 


I shall now endeavour to show what information may be 
gathered from the writings upon these slips. In point of fact, 
we find ourselves faced with documents which form archives, and 
the majority of them consist of official documents concerning 
the daily life of small garrisons stationed in the most distant out- 
posts of the Empire. 


The troops in the garrisons, pE Ai as they were called, 
are often mentioned in the history of China. Thus the “ Ch’ien 
Han shu” (chap. XCIV, b, p. 3 v°) speaks of garrison troops which 
guard the boundary fj 3E p& 4% ; in another place (chap. XCIV, 
p. 4 r°) we are shown the risks which would have been run in re- 
moving the garrisons or in decreasing the number of those who 
kept watch.2 


Some of our slips describe most exactly the origin of the 
soldiers sent into these posts in the Far West. They tell us to 
which station 2 a man belonged, in which subprefecture ¥§ this 
district lay, and under which command @f this subprefecture fell. 
We are told, for instance, that in the locality which I have called 
T. VI, about B.o. 58, there were five soldiers who came from the 
country South-West of Shan-hsi || WW, near the Huang-ho (Nos. 
72-75-77) ; another came from Ssu-ch’uan [¥ Ji] (No. 43), one from 
Ho-nan jy 4 (No. 183), and another from T'un-huang itself, and 
this last had, therefore, been recruited on the spot (No. 62). Tnus 
the majority of men stationed at the site T. VI about the middle 
of the first century a.p. were natives of South-West Shan-hst. 
In the other posts we find thrse soldiers who were natives of the 
districts of K’ai féng-fu BRS} or Ho-nan fu jot ff, in Ho-nan (Nos. 
416,434,456), two men from the South-West of Shan-hsi (No. 550), 
and nine from the Commands of the Far West (Nos. 342, 392, 
417, 574, 579, 680,592). The information which we possess allows 
us to state definitely that the garrison troops of the West were 
composed of men drawn from Shan-hsi and Ho-nan and of men 
collected on the spot, in almost equal numbers. 


It is probable that the men that came from outside the station 
were hard-labour convicts. This seems to be the evidence which 


1, Cf. Nos. 72, 77, 392, 434, 456, 550, 561. 


2. The expression @& 3 is explained by the passage in the ‘‘ Biograph, 
of Hellan-teang,” mien Reatina is made of the five watch-towers which 
the pigrin had to reach successively after leaving the Chinese frontier ; 
the biographer adda: @ 3 2 fa Z “the ns o arged with keeping the 
look-out live there,” (cf. Julien, "* Vie de Hiouen-theang,” p. 19). 
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we can draw fromslip No. 263, where we find an expression applied 
to eight men which is the judicial term to denote deportees. 

These soldiers were distributed throughout the t’ing % or 
stations, and the unit garrisoned in a t’ing was called a tus PK.1 
We might be tempted to translate this word ‘‘ battalion,’’ but this 
would be incorrect, for the ¢w is very far from being the numerical 
equivalent of a battalion, it would be much nearer to what we 
call a company commanded by a captain. The tus must have 
actually consisted of a unit of about a hundred and fifty men,2 
though it is probable that in the most distant posts the numbers 
were even smaller, for the difficulty of supplies had to be con- 
sidered. 

Each company had its own particular name. Several boasted 
of triumphs over the barbarians, and there was therefore the Ltng- 
hu 8 #A company “ which oppresses the Hu,”3 the Yen-hu 
Jt BA company “ which beats back the Hu,’’4 the P’o-hu Rk #4 
company “‘ which crushes the Hu,”® and the T’un-hu ¥ § com- 
pany “which swallows the Hu.”? Others claimed that their 
calling was to enlarge the power of the Emperor. Such were 
the Kuang-ch’ang }% & company ‘‘ which increases prosperity,’’8 
the Yang-wet # (& company ‘which raises prestige,’® 
the Hsien-wei #4 BR company ‘‘ which manifests prestige,’’10 
the An-han 4 3% company ‘‘ which ensures peace for the Han," 


1. Cf. Nos. 432 and 552, where the meaning of the expressions appear 
to be capable of similar extension in each case. Only one tui had to reside 
in one t’éng, and one ¢’ing alone was large enough to hold a complete été. 
—By error in Nos. 150, 173, 208, 432, 437, 493, the word tus has been trans- 
lated ‘‘ battalion.” 


(Professor Chavannes’ text has been translated as it stands, but it re- 
quires emendation, as the Chinese character which Profeasor Chavannessup- 
posed to be tus, ‘‘ company.” is as a matter of fact another form of $§ sus, 
meaning here ‘' fire-signal tower. '’—P. PaL1ioT.) 


2. Cf. No. 198, 

3. Cf. Nos. 42, 45, 47, 48 ,56, 63-70, 258 
4. Cf. Nos. 49, 63, 71, 136, 138, 138, 268. 
5. Cf. No, 621. 


6. Cf. No. 437.—In the time of the Han certain men’s names were formed 
in exactly the same way : thus we find a Jén P’o-hu 4% & Bl (‘‘ Ch'ien Han 
shu,” chap. XVIII, p. 11 v°), a Lu P’o-hu A @& ¥ (ibid., chap. VII, p. 1 
v°); the “ Ché chiu chang" gives us the names of Kuo P’o-hu 9 gt #) and 
Ch'iao Mich-hu. Hi. 


7. Cf. Nos. 617-619. 

8, Cf. No. 63. 

8. Cf. Nos. 568, 572, 614, 620. 
10. Cf. No. 569. 
11, Cf. Nos, 563, 564. 
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and at the time of Wang-Mang, who had given to his dynasty the 
name of Hsin, the Kuang-Hain 5% #f company ‘‘ which makes 
mightier (the dynasty) of Hsin.!” Lastly other companies appear 
to have been named after the place which they occupied. Thus 
the Mei-Shui 38 7k? company and the Tang-ku B 3 
company may have taken their names respectively from the lo- 
calities called Mei-shut and Tang-ku. The military stations re- 
ceived orders which issued probably from the Governor of the 
Command (chun). These orders had to be cirqulated in such a 
way that all the men might become acquainted with them* 
and they had to be posted up in a prominent position in each 
Uing.5 

In close proximity to the Chinese garrisons there were the 
native tribes, and it was not always easy to maintain accord 
between these two elements.6 It was at any rate necessary 
for the Chinese to keep in constant touch with the native authori- 
ties - Hf, and this fact explains the frequent references in our 
slips to the local officials.7 


As regards the Chinese officers, those who are mentioned most 
often are the captains BR #88 commanding the companivs, and 
next the hou-chang %& $9 who must have been in charge of the 
watch-towers, and the hou-shih jm $219 who were perhaps the 
subordinates of the hou chang. Meution is also made of the tu- 
wet #8 Bf, or military commandants. This title appears to have 
belonged in particular to the officer in charge of the famous Gate 
of Jade (YG mén kuan),!! 


The garrison troops consisted of both infantry and cavalry. 
Slips Nos. 279-283 and 286 expressly mention the cavalry and in 
several cases we are told whether a soldier travelled on foot (No. 
145) or on horseback (Nos. 614, 662). 





Cf. Noa. 596, 698, 599, 600. 

Cf. No. 436.. 

Cf. No. 401. 

Cf. Nos. 166, 258, 313, 536. 

. Nos, 63 (side B), 273, 432. 

Cf. No. 433. 

Cf. Nos. 40, 51, 138, 139, 143-145, 150, 375, 552, 681. 


Cf. Now. 42, 43, 45, 54, 56, 136, 157, 271, 377, 436, 463, 482, 484, 
400, 562, 563, 564, 565, 568, 572, ‘596, 600, 04, 681. 


9. Cf. Nos. 55, 58, 66, 80, 83, 168, 169, 314, 377, 300, 439, 471, 483, 
487, 492, 536, 552, 553, 871, 592, 613, 617, 662. 


10. Cf. Nos. 62, 66, 81, 190, 262, 405, 459, 460, 542, 562, 553, 
11. Of. Nos. 136, 137, 428, 451, 483 (?) 


aPereaeone 
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In addition to the men in the posts, there were apparently 
watch-dogs, which were officially recognized as belonging to the 
garrison and having the right to be fed. (No. 487). 


IV 


The first duty of the troops garrisoned in the advanced posts 
of the West was to mount guard, and in case of emergency to give 
the alarm by lighting a beacon. As soon as the nearest station 
saw the signal it repeated it, and by means of this form of optical 
telegraphy the news was transmitted from point to point, warning 
one by one all the little garrisons, which at once rushed to arms.! 
In one of our slips? an officer accuses himself of being to blame 
for not properly superintending the fire signals, and in another? 
orders are given to a small garrison to refrain from lighting 
beacons in the future, because it is too far from the nearest post 
for its signals to be seen. Lastly, several slips show that the 
exact time at which a fire-signal appeared was carefully noted 
in writing. 

The use of fire-signals was not invented by the Han ; it existed 
long before their time. The following anecdote is told in the 
biography of Wu-chi $& &, alord of Hsin-ling f= Be 4 who died 
in B.C, 243 :—Wu-chi was in the middle of a game of draughts with 
the king of Wet ™ when the news came from the North frontier, 
by fire-signals, that hostile bands from the district of Chao 
had appeared and threatened to invade the country.5 The king 
of Wet abandoned his game at once and wished to take imme- 
diate measures to drive back the invaders, but Wu-chi calined him 
by saying that the king of Chao was out hunting, and that it was 
a mistake to imagine that his intentions were hostile. 

Different words were used according to the material of which 
the beacons were made. They were called féng &%, if used by day 
to produce a cloud of smoke, and sui, if by night to penetrate the 
darkness with @ bright flame.6 Ssti-ma Hsiang-ju WB 49 OM, 
who died in B.C. 117, wrote in one of his literary compositions : 


. Cf. No. 43°, 

. Cf. No. 567. In No. 438 we again find the expreesion $f #. 

. Cf. No. 552, 

. Ci. Nos. 84, 85, &6, 87. 

» “Shih cht,” chap. LEXVIL, p. 1. e°: tS BRM EMRBAA HN 


6. One of our slips (No. 552), makes a clear distinction. between the 
smoke-signals used by day and the flame-signals for use by night. We 
know that the same system was used under the Roman Empire: cf. Vegetius 
book ITI, chap. 6: “‘ Si divieae sint copiae, per noctem flammis, per diem 
fumo, significant eociis, quod aliter non potest nuntiari.” 


oO. WN = 
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“* When the soldiers in the frontier commands learned that the day 
or night beacons had been lit, every man seized his bow, put his 
horse to a gallop, girded on his arms and started off.’’! 


The general Ma Ch’éng % sg, who from 4.D. 38 to 43 devoted 
his efforts to organizing the defence of the Northern frontier, built 
(along various lines, details of which history has handed down 
to us) “fortifications and organized fire-signals for use by both day 
and night. At every tenth li there was a watch-tower.’’2 


The precise sense of the two words féng and su is not always 
retained ; and indeed the word féng is used to designate the fire. 
signal whichever it may be. 

The watch-towers on which the beacons were lit are called 
sometimes hou #& as in the text quoted in note 3, sometimes féng- 
hou #& §& as in note 4, and sometimes simply féng . In the “Life 
of Hstan-Tsang’’ we are told that the pilgrim, after making his 
way through the Pass of the Gate of Jade, had to journey by 
five watch-towers #& in succession, each occupied by sentries 
and each a hundred ls distant from the next.3 This is evidently 
the sense of the word % in our slip No. 61, which gives us the list 
of the five watch-towers in the I-ho area. 


When watch was well kept, if enabled the inroads of the 
enemy to be effectively frustrated ; moreover the Ch’ien Han shu 
tells us that at a certain time the Hsiung-nu gained very little 
success because “‘ at this time the fire-signals and the vigilance 
were most efficient in the commands along the Han frontier.”4 
On the other hand, at another time “‘ the officers and lieutenants 
in the fortresses and watch-towers ordered. their soldiers to hunt 
wild beasts so as to. make a profit un the skins aad flesh of these 
animals ; thus the truops were worn out with fatigue and the fire- 
signals were neglected.’’5 

If the word # designates the beacon or, by extension ‘of its 
meaning, the tower at the summit of which the beacon was erected, 
the word {B was used to designate specially the flame which burst 
out when the beacon was lit. TJ’ ang liu tien, ‘‘ The six regulations 





1. “Shh chi,” chap CXVII,p.ll re: KRBRot i & Bee 
BS MS RM x. 

2. Hou Han shu, chap. III, p. 4 r° #7 8 fe St He H+ BD — R. 

3. “\ Life of. Heflian-tsang” (Trip. of Tokyo, XXXII, 2, p. 2 v°) Bj Ft 
RKALARRRERBRZEHKAB ‘es. 


‘ . a Phtenibaniam 7 ote XCIV, a, p.13 5°: ZL aD RD OE KR 


5. “ Oh'ien Han shu,” chap. XOVI, b, p. 5 v"s RRAKE DER 
DRARA AHEM AS R . . 
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of the Z’ang,” a work which is shown by its title to date from the 
seventh, eight, or ninth century a.p.! gives us this information 
in a passage quoted in ‘‘ P’ei wén ytin fu” (under the word }): 
‘The watch-towers were equidistant and at intervals of thirty 
i. When fire-signals were lit, the watchers made either one frre, 
or two in succession, or three, or four, according as the invaders 
were more, or less numerous.”’2 


As the dictionary “‘ Shuo wén”’ shows, the word $6 was written 
#é at an earlier date, and it is in the latter form that it is re- 
produced in our slips where frequert record is made of the 
appearance of a fire signal.3 


One slip makes it quite clear that the stake round which 
the beacen was built was thirty feet high, and this must have 
therefore been the height of the beacon itself. 


Soldiers were sent out on fatigue to collect fire-wood for 
building and feeding the beacons, and as it was sometimes neces- 
sary to go a considerable distance this fatigue might well last as 
long as ten days.5 


Whatever may have been the effectiveness of fire-signals, 
they proved insufficient in the event of fog, heavy rain, or show. 
It was then necessary to fall back on swift messengers, who 
galloped continuously, finding a new horse at a relay-post every 
ten i. A short poem by Wang Wei =E #€ (a.p. 699- 759) recalls 
this picture.6 

“ Every ten li a .ew horse starts. 

Every five li there is a stroke of the whip.” 

A message from the Protector-General (tu-hu)8 has arrived, 





1. (Tho “Pang Yiu tien” waa written in the second quarter of the VIIIth 
century. The passage quoted here is in the 6th chapter of the original work. 
—P. PELLIOT.) 


2S ARAARRKEMRSTERARA-BOMS 
MOK MSE DHHS EK. 
3. Cf. Nos. 84-87. 
" 4, Cf. No. 694. 
5. Cf. Nos. 555, 609 (1). 
ee xa ge PEE 5 ES Oe ER 
(See “ Ch'ian T’ang shih,” lithographio ed., chap. V., p. T V°.) 


7. Because, after galloping’ five i, the horse begins to show signs of 
weariness ; it ig necessary therefore to urge it on with the whip so that it 
continues at full speed.. Tho horse is changed every ten i. 


8. For the title “ ae orentors General,” which was instituted in 3.0. 60, 
of. ‘p. VII, lines 14-1 
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Telling how the Hsiung-nu were besieging Chiu-ch’tian;] 

But at that very time snow-flakes were falling on the moun- 
tain where stand the openings (of the wall), 

And the signals of fire could raise no smoke.” 


The men who were charged with the lighting of the fire-signals 
were responsible for keeping watch over the frontier. The act of 
exercising this vigilance is expressed by the words te @.2 
When watch was kept in the area gua ded by the great Wall, a 
soldier was said to ‘‘mount the Wa..’ The celebrated scholar 
Te’at Yung && & was banished in a.p. 178, or shortly afterwards, 
to the neighbourhood of whs:. uow Shén-shui hsien Hp 2K in 
Northern Shkan-hsi ; from there he addrcssed a request to the Em- 
peror asking him te accept his historical work entitled ‘‘ Hou Han 
chi” $83KEG. It cpens with these words: ‘‘ When I azrived at 
the place of my banishment, I mounted the Wall to take charge of 
the fire-signals; my duty was to keep watch.’3 Our slips 
often give us the expression 4 ".4- 


1. Tho Command of Chiu-ch’tian had ita administrative headquarters 
in the town which is to-day Su-chou fu (Kan-cu province). 

2. Cf. p. LX, note 3. 

3. Commentary on ‘‘ Hou Han shu" (chap. XC, b. p. 8. v°): Bi RE 
2m RETFRAARTDZ 

In “Ch'ten Han shu’ (chap. XCIV, b. p. 4 r°) the commentator Yen 
Shih-ku.saya: ‘‘ The expression Ch’éng sai signifies that a sentry mounts 
ihe wall and kesps watch.” Je BZ iG FF th 

4, Cf. Now. 60, 180, 265, 432, 495, 623. 
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V. 


The watching of the frontier was not the only task which 
devolved on the garrison troops. They were also charged with 
the ensuring of provisions for the Chinese ambassadore who visited 
from time to time the ‘‘ Countries of the West.”” To do this it 
was necessary for them to have a constant supply of corn, and 
as the transport of cereals to such distant parts would have been 
impossible, it was necessary for them to cultivate fields themselves, 
the harvest of which provided them with the corn required. These 
farrison troops (He 45) were therefore at the same time employed 


on agricultural work (Pf 4% or Hg 3), and they established 
veritable military colonies. 

It is shortly after the year B.c. 101 that we see the military 
colonies of the West mentioned for the first time: ‘In the region 
of Lun-?ai and Ch’i-li”’ (south-west of Karachar), says the “Ch’ien 
Han shu,” ‘there were several hundreds of military colonists, 
An imperial commissioner was appointed there to take charge 
of (them) and to protect (their crops), thus supplying the needs of 
the ambassadors sent to foreign countries.”’! 

Our slips? tell us .noreover of a Chinese Embassy at Yar- 
kand about B.c. 95, which halted at one of the military stations 
west of T'un-huang and demanded rations for its personnel ; the 
ambassador’s suite consisted of eighty-seven persons, a number 
which agrees with what we learn elsewhere of the importance of 
these missions. We know that when Chang Ch’ien 98 # started 
in B.c. 138 in quest of the Ytieh-chih, he had with him a hundred 
men.3 

An imperial order has been preserved which deals with thes 
founding of a military colony, and it contains intéresting in- 
formation. Although this colony was founded in the territory 
of Tun-huang, it was the governor of Chiu-ch’tian who was charged 
with the execution of the decrees. Indeed Chiu-ch’tian appears 
to have been the political centre of Chinese influence in the Western 
Marches at the time of the early Han.5 For the purpose of 
founding the colony two thousand soldiers were taken from the 
garrison already stationed in the “command” of Tun-huang, and 
then apparently a certain number were added from the “command” 
of Chiu-ch’iian. 

These troops were ordered to move with a complete staff 

to the spot chosen for occupation and there to establish 
a colony. But it was the duty of the governor to examine in 
person the configuration of the ground in order to decide upon the 
most favorable site; he was recommended to profit by natural 
obstacles, and M. Stein’s researches have shown how skilfully 
the Chinese were trained in the art of using the lie of the land or 
stretches of water for the strengthening of their strategic positions. 
Finally a rampart was built round the camp enabling the sentries 


1. Ch’ten Han shu (chap. XCVI, a, p. 1 v° 
EARes Rn MERE NES pe a re 
. Cf. Nos. 310 and 311. 
3. Cf. ‘‘ Sed-ma-Ch’ien,” chap. CXXIII, p. tv’. 
4. Cf. No. 60, 
5. Cf. p. V, note 5. 
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to see from a distance what was happening, and thus to prevent 
any surprise. ; 

Several slips show the troops of the military colonies occupied 
in tilling the virgin soil called ‘‘ the Celestial Fields,” K fH, ap- 
parently because they were in the state in which nature gave them 
to mankind! The work of tillage was very slow, and at times 
perhaps involved the transformation of the sands of the Desert? 
into arable land, but it must most often have been confined to a 
simple clearing of the brushwood. One man progressed on an 
average about three paces a day,3 though it is true that we 
do not know the width of the front on which he made this 
advance. 

The crops seem to have consisted principally of wheat 2,4 
millet 3,5 and rice %;8 hemp was also cultivated,? and 
elm-trees8 were planted, doubtless to give some shade and cool- 
ness near the dwellings. 

VI. 

In addition to their military duties and agriculture the soldiers 
in these colonies had other occupations. We often find them 
making bricks of unfired clay which were probably needed for the 
construction of defensive works. These bricks were not always of 
the same dimensions: for instance, whereas in Nos. 99-101 the daily 
task for each man is from sixty-five to seventy bricks, and in 
No. 673 eighty bricks, the number made reaches a hundred and 
fifty in Nos. 279, 281, 284 and 287. It is presumable that the 
bricks mentioned in the former documents took twice as long a 
time to make, and therefore were iarger than those of the latter. 
When the bricks had been made, there followed days spent in 
removing them (No. 280) und piling them in stacks (No. 98). 

If the factory was far from a military post, a squad of ten 
cavalrymen was sent to do the work, and in this case one of them 
was employed as cook and, 1f necessary, another as sentry. (Nos. 
279-284), 


lL. Cf. p. 88-90, 265, 289, 290, 433, 495. 


2. In point of fact, in the posts explored by M. Stein all regular oulti- 
vation must have been impossible as there was no water for irrigation. 


3. Cf. Nos, 89 and 90. 

4. Cf. Nos. 405, 484, 485, 486. 

5. Cf. Nos. 292, 303, 310, 311, 328, 405, 415. 
6. Cf. Nos. 162, 164, 165, 220, 441. 

7. Cf. No. 96. 

8. Cf. No. 302. 
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The military colunies were also use to repair or construct 
the buildings in which they lived. Numerous slips (Nos. 102- 
111) contain the calculation of wall-surfaces covered either with 
mud-plaster or by another process (ma-fu B& #) on which we are 
not well informed (Nos. 92, 104 ; 107, 393) (a). 

Although use was made of donkeys and camels as beasts 01 
burden, men themselves had at times to carry the raw materials 
or supplies which they required. The manner of reckoning the 
distances which they traversed is singular enough (Nos. 92-97). 
Instead of saying that in a certain squad each man has made so 
many times a definite journey of so many li, the first figure given is 
the total distance actually traversed ,—which is obtained by adding 
up all the journeys made during so many days by so many men: 
then the total number of li is divided by the number of men, and 
if the figure will not divide exactly the remainder is given to the 
last man, each of the others being allotted the theoretical distance 
derived from the quotient.! 

Among the duties of the garrisons, we must also remember 
the postal services. Some of our slips? contain lists ‘of letters 
handed tu a courier and the name of the recipient in each case. 

Often the soldier who served as messenger carried no letter 
and gave by word of mouth the orders or instructions, the trans- 
mission of which had been entrusted to him. All that he had 
to do was to present a slip which accredited him in the eyes of 
the person to whom he was sent, and this is the explanation of the 
numerous slips which announce a message without saying what 
it is,3 or merely bear a date and the name of a man. 


VII. 


The men received by way of daily rations 6 shéng of corn,5 
a shéng being the equivalent of the tenth of a bushel. 

They were paid according to their length of service, ad slif 
No. 592 is extremely interesting as it shows us how the calculations 
were made. They began by estimating the number of months 


(a) (Since Prof. Chavannes wrote the present introduction, M. Wang 
Kouo-wei has shown that the embarrassing ma-fu 3 we must read ma- 
shih % %& which ia_known to bean old way of writing KB PR ma-shth, ‘‘horse- 
dung.’’ P. Pelliot.) 


1. See No. 92, where this remarkable process has been explained in 


2. Nos. 275, 367, 454, 456. 

3. Cf. Nos. 56, 137, 138, 141, 143, 451. 
4. Cf. Nos. 45 and 60. 

6. Cf. Noe, 310, 311, 326, 328, 336. 
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and days which a soldier had served ; this number was then reduced 
to days on the supposition that each month consisted of 30 days ; 
but it was then necessary to make a subtraction, taking away 
as many days as there were months of 29 days in the period under 
consideration ; finally the number thus obtained was increased 
by adding half as much ‘gain, for it was the rule that in these dis- 
tant posts two days’ service should be the equivalent. of three. 

It was probably for the purpose of making calculations of 
this nature that a large number of slips contain a statement of 
the length of service of such and such a subaltern-officer.! 

We do not: know whether the private soldiers were paid in 
money or in corn ; but in the case of a junior officer, a hou-shih 
4& §, or of the second in conmand of a watch-tower, we know 
that he was paid in money and received 20 ‘‘ sapéques”’ a day 
(No. 62). 

These troops were armed with swords and ecross-bows. We 
have no special information about the swords and their actual 
form must be studied on the Shan-tung bas-reliefs. As to cross- 
bows, the strength of this weapon was estimated by the weight 
which had to he attached to it in order to bend it. Such weights 
wee reckoned in shih, which represented 120 Chinese pounds. 
Our slips mention cross-bows the strength of which is 3,2 4,3 
5,4 and 6 shih.6 Sometimes the strength was merely nominal, 
and the weapon when old wac less strong than when new: 
thus a cross-bow which originally had the strength of 6 shih 
is mentioned as now having that of only 4, shth, 1.e., 68 pounds.6 
No mention is made cf ordinary bows in our slips except 
in two cases,?7 where the passages refer to barbarians. This 
seems to prove that the garrison troops in the time of the Han 
were armed with cross-bows and not with bows. Therefore in 
all probability the strings cof hemp or silk which are mentioned 
in our slips§ were intended for cross-bows. The arrows must 
also have been arrows for cross-bows. They were of two kinds, 
méng i 5 arruws® and kao % & arrows ;10 either type could 





Cf. Nos, 46, 394, 601, 642. 

Cf. Nos. 73 and 113. 

Cf. No. 74. 

Cf. Nos. 64 and 114. 

Cf. 676, 682, 703 and 705. 

Cf. No. 664. 

Cf. Nos, 172 and 648. 

Ci. Nos. 38, 65, 116 (where cross-bow should be read instead of bow). 
Cf. Nos. 38, 71, 134, 253, 498, 682 and 693. 

Cf. Nos, 125, 126 and 266. 
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have been fitted with the bronze tips! of which M. Stein himself 
was able to collect many specimens.2 The arrows were kept 
in quivers. When they were being issued to the troops or being 
handed into store, great care was taken to note exactly their actual 
condition, and those which were damaged were } sepersted from 
those which were intact.4 


As defensive weapons, mention is made of shields® and 
leather breast-plates.6 The strictest accounts were kept of 
all these military supplies, and the date on which a weapon was 
repaired was always written down.? Also, the list of arms 
issued to a post or rendered unfit for further service8 was con- 
stantly checked. 


A soldier’s equipment included all his clothing? and his 
shoes, 10 


It was not however for rough clothing that the strips of silk, 
specimens of which have been found by M. Stein, were used! 
Whether they were used for the uniform of senior officers]2 
or formed part of the merchandise carried by the caravans, the 
fragment of silk which has been preserved!3 is of great impor- 
tance. It so happens that this piece is the border of a strip (i.e., 
the border of the outside length of the roll), and on it are written 
in ink several essential details : the material was 2 feet 2 inches 
wide, 40 feet long, and weighed about 25 ounces ; it was worth 
618 pieces of money, and had been manufactured in the district 
of Shan-tung province where the town of Chi-ning chou now stands. 
We can thus establish the origin, price, weight, and dimensions of 
the silk which formed the chief article exported from China at the 
time of the writings of Ptolemy. 





1. Cf. Nos. 125, 126, 266, 267, 498, 587 and 693. 
. “ Ruins of Desert Cathay,” Vol.1, p. 366; Vol. II, pp. 65 and 127. 
. Cf. Noa. 71, 187, 393 and 682. 
Ci. Nos. 71, 682, 693 and 793. 
Cf. Noa. 39, 40,°75, 77 and 682. 
Cf. Nos, 187, 393 and 569. 
Cf. Noa. 39, 40 and 41. 
Cf. Nos. 184, 287, 274 and 307. 
9. Cf. Noa. 42, 43, 72, 79, 351 and 383. 
10. Cf. No. 569. . 
11. ‘‘ Ruins of Desert Cathay,’ Vol. I, p. 361: Vol. HI, pp. 126-26. 
12. Cf. No. 490. 
13. Cf. No. 589. 
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VITt. 


As may well be imagined, the intellectual life in these little 
military colonies isolated in the middle of the Desert cannot 
have been considerable. Books were naturally not very numerous. 
Those of which we possess some fragments are of three kinds : 
some are treatises on divination, others collections of medical 
prescriptions, and the remainder are vocabularies. 

_ The treatises on divination, are represented by two slips. One” 
of them! shows us how to prognosticate the future of a child 
by the pose of his head at the time of birth. The second of these 
documents? is more interesting, for it refers obviously to the 
i-ching cycle. Although it is not drawn from the actual text of 
this classic, it is based like the latter on the examination of hexa- 
gonal figures, and it proves that speculations on hexagrams were 
customary among fortune-tellers. 

The medical prescriptions3 are written on thin bamboo slips 
which are all of the same dimensions, and must in consequence 
have formed one collection. It does not, however, appear that 
these directions for use in cases of men or animals actually con- 
stituted a book ; they were rather a series of formulae which must 
have been collected by a doctor—either because he had had to 
prescribe them for certain cases, or because he wished to record 
them for his own future use. Slip No. 395 may also be a fragment 
of a medical treatise, but the text is too short for us to underatand 
what was the subject under discussion. 

The vocabularies seem to have been of various kinds. In 
addition to the three slips which, though they belong to this 
category, we cannot definitely assign to any known work, we 
possess quite a large number of fragments5 of a small book which 
is very famous in China, the “ Chi Chiu chang’’ & RM. have 
tried, when speaking of them,® to show the importance of the 
part played by this book in primary schools in the time of the 
Eastern Han. The popularity of this treatise is confirmed by the 
very fact that it was distributed even among the most distant 
outposts of the Empire, and the fragments of this work discovered 
by M. Stein are the most ancient manuscripts of a Chinese book 


1. Cf. No, 448. 

2. Cf. Nos. 59, 638, 

8. Nos. 524-534. 

4. Nos. 307, 603 (1), 671. 
5. Nos. 1-7. 

6. Cf. pp. 2-8. 
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in our possession. They will without doubt be esteemed of very 
great value by the scholars who have already devoted their time 
to numerous commentaries on the text of the “Chi Chiu Chang.” 
Slip No. 8 affords an interesting problem, for it would lead us to 
suppose that the author of the “ CAi chiu chang” originated a 
school, and that he had disciples who cor.tinued his work, claiming 
him as their Master.!@ 

It would have been interesting if it had been also possible 
to discover in the sands of the Desert some lines of the ‘‘ Biogra- 
phies of famous Women” (Lieh nit chuan Ri] # 44) which Liu 
Hsiang # [(n) wrote at the end of- the first century B.C.lb It 
may well be that this book found its way as far as the wild regions 
of the extreme west, for its title has survived in one slip (No. 622), le 

Lastly, although they cannot exactly be called books, I 
must mention, among the discoveries of M. Stein, a most curious 
multiplication table (No. 702) and several fragments of calendars. 
The latter documents enable us to establish without any doubt 
the calendar for the years B.c. 63,2 B.c. 59,3 B.c. 57,4 B.c. 39,5 
A.D. 94,6 a.p. 153,7 and we have thus complete evidence to 
confirm the strict uccuracy of the calculations made by the 
Chinese chronologist Wang Yiieh-chérg TE —E] #A.8 In one 


la. (Since Prof. Chavannes’ publication, Mr. Lo Chén-yii, in his ex- 
cellent book ” Liu sha chui chien ”’ HE YD BH fH, f° 1-2, has shown that Cha- 
vannes’ slip No. 8, as well as Nos. 397, 693 and 671, belonged to a lost lexico- 
gtaphicai work called @ M ME ‘‘ Ts'ang hsveh p’ien.” The “ Ts’ang hich 
pien” and its supplements were arranged in sentences of 4 characters, 
while each sentence of the ‘‘ Chi chtu chang ’’ had 7 characters ; both works 
were rhymed.—P.P.) 

lb. (The French text says “‘ first century 4.D.,’’ which is only a alip.— 
P.P.) 

Ic. (Mr. Lo Chen-yii hss recognized, m slips Nos. 426 and 457, frag- 
mente of a lost treatise, half-military and half-divinatory, called [1 mo 
Ji Boor In mu Jy KH; cf. also Sir A. Stein, Serindia, p. 764. More recent 
than the latter’s wooden alips, but older than the oldest documents re- 
covered from the Ch’ten-fo-tung of Tun-huang ia the scrap of paper on which 
is written a fragment of the ‘ Chan kuo ts’é”’ BRB 4%; which was brought 
back from Lou-lan by Mr. Sven Hedin and is now publi in A. Conrady’s 
‘** Die Chines. Handechriften und sonstigen Kleinfunde Sven Hedins in Lou- 
jan,” Stockholm, 1920, in—4 , p. 76, 77.—P.P.) 

. Nos. 9-24. 

. Nos, 25-35. 

. No. 36. 

No. 429. 

. No. 537. 

No. 680. 

. As ia well known, Father Huang made use of the works of Wang 


Ytieh-chéng tc write his “‘ Concordance dea chronologies néoméniques chinowse 
et européenne.” 
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case only,! viz., the year B.c. 96, our slips oblige us to make 
a correction in his reckonings. There still remain, however, 
certain obscurities in the nature of the ancient calendars: for 
example, we have not yet succeeded in determining what were 
the “fixed points ” distributed at intervals of twelve days or 
thirteen days throughout the year.? 


IX. 


This sketch of the life of Chinese garrisons in the west about 
the time of the Christian era would not be complete without 
an attempt to conjecture what were the thoughts and feelings of 
the soldiers exiled thus in a distant land. Chinese poetry enables 
us to form some idea of their outlook. But it is not the literature 
of the Han period which provides us with the material required 
—it is almost silent on this subject. The sources from wuich we 
can draw our information are the writers of more recent times. 
particularly those who adorned the T’ang dynasty. 

The famous poet Li po 4 & (705-762)@ has told of the 
sadness that filled the heart of the soldiers when at night the wind, 
which had crossed the whole Desert in its wild career, passed 
moaning through the Gate of Jade, and the moonlight revealed 
to the sentry mounted on the watch-tower the horror of the sur- 
rounding wilderness. 


MOONLIGHT ON THE MOUNTAINS OF THE PASS.3 


Bright is the moon as she rises above the Celestial Mountains : 

She shines fitfully amid a sea of clouds. 

The wind that has traversed long distances of many thousand 
Ty 

Sweeps through the Pass of the Gate of Jade. 

When the Han have gone down into the region of Po-téng,* 





1. Nos. 304 and 308. 
2. See p. 14, line 4 et seq. 


o (Prof. Chavannes took the dates 705-762 from Prof. Giles’ Btogr. Dic- 
tionary, No. 1181 ; but 705 for the year of Li Po's birth is without authority. 
The true dates are most probably 701-762.—P.P.) 


3. See ‘‘ T’ang shih san po shou chu shu" BE ge = WoW Ht BE (edi- 
tion 1835), chap. I, p. 28 r°—v°, the poem entitled “ #§ jl) A.” 


4. Po-téng ie the name of the place where in B.0. 200 the Kmperor 
ney surrounded by the shan-yil of the Haiung-nu, found himself in great 
anger. 
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When the HU have espied them by the bays of the Blue Lake 
(Kuku-nor),! 

From the places where the battles have been fought 

Never once has 4 man been seen to return. 

The soldiers exiled to keep watch in that distant land 

Gaze afar on the prospect of the marches : 

As they think of their own country, 

The face of many of them is one of suffering : 

On the high watch-tower, on such a night as this 

Their sighs know not how to cease. 


AAMKLEES CM RAM RB. ke EY 
U5 F Gs ES, 0 WE ee. HA EO A 
RESAE BRSSHMHSREKK AER BM, 
As long as the men are young andstrong they endure without 
much complaint the rough life that is theirs, but gradually they 
weary of the dangers and discomforts. Lvok at the veteran who 
passes on his rawbcned mount with one possession in the world, 
his sword.2 
Over the boundary rises the dust of the barbarian land.3 
Throughout a succession of many years he has journeyed 
beyond Wu-wei,4 
In life and in death his good sword ever bears him company. 
At the cost of many troublos he makes his way towards Kin- 
weid 
A man who has for a long time kept watch under the open 
sky grows weary and weak6 
His horse that has made journeys far from home has lost 
his fair form. 
Comes now the news again that the city of Chiu-ch’uan? 
Has been beleaguered by the serried ranks of the ehemy. 





1. The historical allusion here is less ctear. The reference may be to 
the expedition directed m a.p. 576 against the tribe of the Tu-yii-hun who 
lived on the edge of the Kuku-nor, but it 18 also possible that the poet did 
not intend to be so presise in this instance, 


2. A poem by Kuo Chén $f B® (656-713), quoted in ‘‘ Ku shih hstian” 
B YH BM by Wang Shih-chéng ¥F + Hf, section IIT, chap. I, p. 10 v°. 


3. The dust rises because troops are moving, and fighting is taking 
place. 


4. Lan-chow fu, in Kan-su. 
5. Ken-wei belongs to nomenclature of the T’ang and. signifies a locality 
ip Mongolia, in the country of the Khalkhaa. 
6. For thie meaning of the word %, cf. B.#.F.E.0., t. Il, p. 417, n.7. 
7. Su-chow fu, in Kan-eu. 
SELMER MAKE KRAMKEMEM FEMS A. 
ARAMERERA RP AMARTH EH. 
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After scouring on horse-back the Mongolian steppes and 
beyond the Mountains of Pamir, the imperial troops will meet 
their death on some distant battle field, and vile crows will dispute 
their entrails, only to leave them hanging on the branches of a 
dead tree.1 


Fighting South of the Wall, 


Last year we fought by the source of the River Sang-kan ,3 

This year we are fighting among the mountains 7's’ung-ling3 
and by the great River ; 

We have dipped our swords in the waves by the shore of the 
sea T”iao-chth,4 

We have loosed our steeds in the grass that. grows amid the 
snow of the Tien-shan.5 

Ten thousand Ji away we have fought. in distant expeditions, 

And the three armies® are utterly exhausted. 

The Hsiung-nu labour at slaughter in their fields ; 

From time immemorial nought can be seen but white bones 
on the plains of yellow sand. 

The House of Ch’in built the great Wall to defend itself 
against the Land of the Hu ; 

The House of Han in its turn made use of beacon fires for 
signals ; 

The signals of beacon fires have not ceased ; 

The expeditions and the battles know not an end. 

In battle on the plain forlorn men die in conflict hand to hand. 

The charger of the vanquished lifts a piteous neighing to the 
sky, 

The crows and kites dig among the human entrails with their 
beaks ; 

They fly away with them and hang them on the branches 
of dead trees. 

The soldiers have dyed the grass and bushes with their blood : 

The general won not the victory. 

The world will understand that weapons of war are indeed 
instruments of death, 


1. A poem by Li Po # f quoted in Ku-shih heiian by Wang Shth- 
ohéng, section II, chap. 4, p. 18 v*. 

4. North of Shan-st. 

3. The Pamir Mountains. 

4. The Persian Gulf. 

8. The Celestial Mountains. 

6. The Imperia] armies. 
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And that the wise man has not recourse to them when he can 
do otherwise.! 


FH WL FRG Pe AL A . BER 
KS te GCRRER =SERKKREWDURRS 
Gt GRARATKH DH RRA BW ARE 
HK TR KR B. TE RR, BFR te OK 
RRAKAAMKAB GR LEK MR ERE 
KH RRAMA. AWEAAME BALE HA Z, 


How are they to learn in China that those who lie on the bare 
plain are dead? For a long time the women-folk will continue 
to see in their dreams the likeness of those whom they love, but 
they do not know that those who—clad in warm clothing to face 
the rigours of the Mongolian winter—left but lately full of hope 
and resolved to bring back victory, are now nothing but dry 
bones scattered along the banks of some barbarian river :2 

They have sworn to sweep the Haiung-nu without taking 

thought of their own lives : 

Five thousand men clad in sable coats lie dead in the dust 

of the Hu. 

Alas, the bones scattered along the banks of the River Wu- 

ting3 

Are stil men who appear to their lovers in their dreams! 

SHORES DT AM RHE. 
TRREW RA. BREN SRA, 


Those who have the good fortune to return to their country 
have often reached extreme old age, and on their return not a 
single familiar voice gives them welcome. It is to the tombs that 
they turn to find partners in the unhappy meal which they have 
prepared in their ruined homes* :— 

When fifteen years of age, I left for the wars ; 

In my eightieth year was I able to return home. 

On the road I met folk of my country, 





1. The last two lines are a quotation from the ‘' [vu t’ao,’’ and at the 
same time of §31 of the “ Tao téh ching.”"—P.P.] 

2. A poem by Ch'én T’ao re fy (early ere contenyl: See “'T’ang shih 
san po shou chu shu,” chap. VI, b, p. 20 v® 

3. The river Wu-teng ia @ small sane on the right bank of the 
Huang-ho; it flows sixty 1 east of the sub-prefecture of Ch’sng-chien 
@ B® in the north of Shan-hat. 


< a Pits fre poem of the Han period. See “ Ku shih shang hsi”’ 
ote by Chang Yi-ku & % Min 1772 (republished in 
FF, 2 V, p.ll v’. 
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_(And I asked them) who dwelt in my house. 
“Look yonder,” (they said) ; ‘‘ that is your house, 
Yonder where stand cypresses and tombs in great number.” 
A hare entered by the hole made for the dogs ; 
A pheasant flew away from the roof-top! ; 
In the court-yard within ‘wheat was growing wild ; 
Wild mallows had sprung up beside the well-heads. 
I boiled the wheat to make me a platter ; 
TI gathered the mallows to make me some soup : 
Both the soup and the wheat were rcady cooked at the same 
time, 
But I knew not to whom I might offer them. 
Thereupon I went forth from the house and looked toward 
the East2 : 
My tears fell fust and watered my raiment. 


TREBRE A+ 0 ME EB A. RO HM. 
BB BR. ts Hi HM. KE HM A, HE He LOHR, 
wp ee AE We RHE OL AE He BR. RE i. RE EM. 
SE Wk — we A San Nes By He. HOPE SE, EH RR KK, 


It would have been better, if old-aye had not come, to continue 
fighting against the inaccessible Nomads of the North, but the 
conditions of the campaign are hard in the country beyond the 
great Wall. The unfriendly nature of the ground makes common 
cause with the enemy, and the bitter winter increases the difficulty 
of the midnight marches :3 

If the moon is overcast and the wild geese fly high, 

It is because the shan-yit takes to flight during the night :4 

The Chinese general is bent on taking swift horsemen to 

pursue them ; 

Heavy snow covers their bows and their swords. 


AREBR RR. KHER ASMA DV. 
Yet it is not the battle that the soldier dreads the most ; he 
fears far more the tasks under which men laboured to extend the 
1. These two lines signify that the house is entirely derelict. 
2. In the direction of the tombs. 


3. A poem by Lu Lun Rt ®, called Yiin-yen R, y—, who was in his prime 
of life in the ta-l¢ period (776-779). See “Tang shih san po shou chu shu,” 
chap. VI, a, p. 4 r°. 

4. The shan-yii, i.e., the king of the Hesung-nu, menaced by a Chinese 
army, strikes camp during the night. His departure is signalled by the 
dust which rises and obscures the moon, and by the wild geese which 
up in alarm. The Chinese general is determined to hurl himself in pursuit 
of the fugitives in spite of the darkness and the anow. 
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long Wall, built by Ch'in Shih huang ti, like a dyke set up to with- 
stand the encroaching waves of robber tribes. A poem of the time 
of the three kingdoms gives us, in the form of a dialogue, the 
complaints of those engaged on this accursed work :! 
The horses are watered in the holes? along the great Wall ; 
The water is so cold that it chills the horses right to the 
bone.3 
(The soldier working at his task) will say to the officer in charge 
of the building of the great Wall : 
* Look to it that ye keep not here the soldiers of T’ai-yuan.’’4 
The officer answers : “‘ For the works of the government there. 
are fixed rules,5 
Begone to your building and join the others in their rhythmic 
song.’’6 
“* Better were it’ (replies the soldier), “for a man to die 
fighting hand-to-hand. 
How shall we endure to be weighed down with sorrow as 
we build the great Wall ?” 
’ Ah, how the great Wall marches on without end ! 
It marches on without end upon its journey of three thousand 
li. 
In the frontier cities there are many stalwart young men ; 
In the dwellings of the heart of China there are many women 
forlorn.7 
(The husband) writes a letter to be sent to his home in the 
heart (of China) ; 


1. A poem by Ch’'én Lin @ mM, called K’ung-chang, F, 3@ (early third 
century 4.D.). See ‘‘ Ku shih shang hsi,”’ chap. IX, pp. 16 v°-17 r°. 

2. It is difficult to know exactly what the author means by the word 
@, which signifies not a moat, but a hole or cavity: perhaps the holes are 
those dug to provide the earth required for the construction of the Well ; 
they would have served later to collect rain-water. The title, ‘‘Wetering 
horses in the holes along the great Wall,” is common to several poems, the 
earliest of which appears to'be that of 7's’ai Yung 9% @ (133-192). See 
“ Ku shih shang hei,” chap. VI, p.10 r°-v®. 

3. The firat two lines show the rigour of the olumate and serve as an 
introduction to the idea that the men employed on the building of the Wall 
would fain return to their own country. 


4. It waa in the district of T’at-yilan in Shan-hsi that many of the 
roen employed on the building of the Great Wall were reoruited. Thw soldier 
who speaks is & native of T’as-ylan. 


5. The officer replies that it is not in hie power to shorten the period of 
service. 


6. The rhythmical song by which the workmen keep in time. 


7. In these four linea the poet ehows the immensurability of the — 
well, and makes his reader see the evils caused by thns gigantic ic 
in eeperating husbands from their wives. 
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“ Marry another ”’ (he writes) : ‘bide not waiting for me,! 
Take good care of your new Master’s parents? 
And think sometimes of me, your first love.” 


The answer comes back to the frontier post : 


“My lord,”’ (says the wife),”” what sorry word have you utter- 
ed ? 

You have spoken thus because you are in misfortune and 
trouble. 

By what right can a man detain thus another’s children ? 

If a woman brings a son to the light, let her beware of raising 
him to manhood ; 

If she brings to the light a daughter, then let her nourish her 
with dried meats.3 

See you not, my lord, at the foot of the great Wall 

The heaps of dead men’s bones that lie there in mixed con- 
fusion ? 

Since the day wnen we plaited our hair together and I became 
your servant,4 

I have ever been content in thought and feeling.& 

I know well the sufferings you endure on the frontier ; 

How can your humble servant brook this life for long ?”’ 


WG SA. ak IG. HE TR oR oe, RT 
Wa. BE EO PE, ERA OE Rs PE. 
RARE ERM MST eR ee 
Wy, A a SEM, He BS Gr RO AE. Oe BE HA 
OS MKS MSE AM Se  , 
Se 2 ii Eh, PT AS HB-B Ah RF, Ae SA BR Ae 
FA, 2 WAR SAE aR, WEA TO a A EE, A a 
#2. OR tie dh a AD, GH San Hh SS, ARS TRE A BL 


1. He renounces all hope of ever returning to hia own country. 

2. This expression implies that the husband thinks with emotion of 
his own parents, who will be deprived of the services of their daughter-in- 
law when she marries a second husband. 

3. If a woman brings 8 daughter into the world the child must be 
nourished with the best possible food ; if the child be a boy it is not worth 
while bringing him up, for sons are destined, if they grow to manhood, to 
strew their bones at the food of the great Wall. 

4. ie., since we were married. 


5. She has always been happy with her husband. 
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If the man torn from his home in the central provinces of 
China is to be pitied, perhaps those who dwell in the frontier- 
districts deserve even greater pity, for here not only the man but 
also all his family are the victims of the reoruiting-sergeant, 
whose coming brings ruin tothe home. This is the theme which 
Tso Yen-nien elaborated in a most striking manner at the 
beginning of the third century a.p.1 :— 

He is full of misfortune who dwells on the frontier : 

Three times in one year has he been forced to join the army. 

Three of his sons have gone to Tun-huang, 

The two others were sent to Lung-hsi. 

Whereas his five sons have left thus for the distant wars, 

Their five wives will soon be mothers. #3 Hh A, — Bi 
SRR HFRS A FRM EFERA ASH 
i 5. 

It has been necessary to call attention to these complaints 
in order that the documents discovered by M. Stein may be given 
their full significance. The historian who finds traces of the 
bold policy of the Han in central Asia must not forget that all 
their greatness was built with human materials. Just as the 
Chinese poets fancy that they still hear the distressed souls of 
those who built the great Wall of Ch’in shih huang ti wandering 
along its site, so we can reclaim from the administrative details 
of the life of a small Chinese garrison, isolated in the middle of 
the Desert, the sufferings and sorrows of the exiles who lament 
their lot. 


1. Cf. Ku shih shang hai,’ chap. X, p. 8 r°. 
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A CHINESE EXPEDITION ACROSS THE 
PAMIRS AND HINDUKUSH 
A.D. 747 
BY 
SIR AUREL STEIN, «.c.1.5. 





At the beginning of my second Central-Asian journey (1906- 
08), and again at that of the third (1913-16), I had the good fortune 
to visit ground in the high snowy range of the Hindukush which, 
however inaccessible and remote it way seem from the scenes of 
the great historical dramas of Asia, was yet in the 8th century 
A.D. destined to witmess events bound up with a struggle of 
momentous bearing for vast areas of the continent. I mean the 
glacier pass of the Darkot (15,400 feet above the sea level) and 
the high valleys to the north and south of it through which leads 
an ancient route connecting the Paémirs and the uppermost 
headwaters of the Oxus with the Dard territories on the Indus, 
and thus with the north-west marches of India. * 


*[Two sketch-maps should accompany this article, with the kind 
permission of the Royal Geographical Society, in whose Journal (February, 
1922) this paper was first published. Unfortunately the biacks have not 
yet arrived at the time of going to press. Ed. N.C. R.] 


For convénient reference regarding the general topography of this 
mountain region may bo recommended aleo Sheet No. 42 of the 1: 1,000,000 
map of Asia published by the Survey of India (Caloutta, 1919). 
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The events referred to arose from the prolonged conflict 
with the Arabs in the west and the rising power of the Tibetans in 
the south into which the Chinese empire under the T‘ang dynasty 
was brought by its policy of Central-Asian expansion. Our 
knowledge of the memorable expedition of which I propose to treat 
here and of the historical developments leading up to it is derived 
wholly from the official Chinese records contained in the Annals 
of the T‘ang dynasty. They were first rendered generally access- 
ible by the extracts which M. Chavannes, the great Sinologue, 
published in his invaluable Documents sur les Turcs occidentauz. * 

In order to understand fully the details of the remarkable ex- 
ploit which brought a Chinese army right across the high inhos- 
pitable plateaus of the Pamirs to the uppermost Oxus valley, and 
thence across tke i¢e-covered Darkot down to the valleys of Yasin 
and Gilgit draining into the Indus, it is necessary to pay closest 
regard to the topography of that difficult ground. Modern 
developments arising from the Central-Asian interests of two 
great Asiatic powers, the British and Russian empires, have 
since the eighties of the last century helped greatly to add to our 
knowledge of the regions comprised in, or adjacent to, the great 
mountain massif in the centre of Asia which classical geography 
designated by the vague but convenient name of Zmaos. But much 
of the detailed topographical information is not as yet generally 
accessible to students. Even more than elsewhere personal famil- 
iarity with the ground in its topographical and antiquarian aspects 
seems here needed for a full comprehension of historical details 

This local knowledye I was privileged to acquire in the course 
of the two Central-Asian expeditions already referred to, and, 
accordingly, I have taken occasion to elucidate the facts connected 
with that memorable Chinese exploit in Serindia, the detailed 
report on my second journey, recently issued from the Oxford 
University Press. The bulk and largely archeological contents of 
this work may prevent that account from attracting the attention 
of the geographical student. Hence, with the kind permission 
of the Delegates of the Oxford University Press, I gladly avail 
myself of the opportunity to communicate here the main results 
of my investigations. 

Some preliminary remarks seem needed to make clear the 
political and military situation which prevailed in Central Asia 
during the first half of the 8th century a.p. and which accounted 








* Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) occidentauz, recuerllis et com- 
mentés par Edouard Chavannes, Membre de U Institut, ctc., published by the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, 1903; see in particular 
pp. 149-154. 
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for the enterprise to be discussed here.* After a long and 
difficult struggle the Chinese under the great T‘ang emperors 
T‘ai-tsung # 5% (A.D. 627-650) and Kao-tsung # 3 (aD. 
650-684) succeeded in vanquishing first the Northern Turks 
(a.p. 630), and after a short interval also the Western Turks. 
They were the principal branches of that great Turkish nation 
which since its victory over the Juan-juan (Avars) and the Hoa, 
or Hephthalites. about the middle of the 7th century had made 
itself master of inner Asia. By a.p. 659 the Chinese had regained 
political predominance, and for the most part also military control, 
over the great Central-Asian territories roughly corresponding 
to what is now known as Chinese Turkestan, after having lost: them 
for about four centuries. t 

This renewed effort at Central-Asian expansion, like that 
first made by the great Han emperor Wu-ti (140-86 B.c.), had 
for its object partly the protection of north-western China from 
nomadic inroads and partly the control of the great Central-Asian 
trade route passing through the Tarim Basin. Stretching from 
east to west between the great mountain ranges of the T‘ien-shan 
in the north and the K‘un-lun in the south, the Tarim Basin is 
filled for the most part by huge drift-sand deserts. Yet it was 
destined by nature to serve as the main overland line for the trade 
intercourse between the Far East and Western Asia, and recent 
archeological explorations have abundantly proved its great 
importance generally for the interchange of civilizations between 
China, India, Iran, and the classical West. 

During Han times, when China’s great export trade of silk 
had first begun about 110 3.c. to find its way westwards through 
the strings of oases scattered along the foot. of the T‘ien-shan 
and K‘un-lun, the Chinese hold upon the ‘Western Kingdoms’ 
with their settled and highly civilized populations had been threa - 
tened mainly by inroads of the Huns and other nomadic tribes 
from the north. After the reconquest under the Emperor Kao- 
tsung the situation was essentially different. The danger from 
the nomadic north had leasened. Troubles with the medley of 
Turkish tribes left in possession of the wide grazing areas beyond 
the T‘ien-shan never ceased. Yet the Chinese administration by 
« well-organized system of garrisons, and still more by diplomatio 
skill, was well able to hold them in check. But additional and 








*For a masterly exposition from Chinese and Western sources of 
all historical facta hero briefly summed up, see M. Chavannee ‘Kesat sur 
Phistoire des Tou-kiue oocidentauz,’ forming the concluding portion of his 
Documents sur les Turcs occidentauz, pp. 217-303. 


¢ Cf. Chavannes, Turcs occidentauz, pp. 266 eqq. 
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greater dangers had soon to be faced from other sides. ‘The claim 
to the succession of the whole vast dominion of the Western Turks 
was drawing the administration of the Chinese protectorate, 
established in the Tarim Basin and known as the ‘Four Gar- 
risons,’ into constant attempts to assert effective authority also 
to the west of the great meridional range, the ancient Imaos, in 
the regions comprising what is now Russian and Afghan Turkes- 
tain. * 

Considering the vast distances separating these regions from 
China proper and the formidable difficulties offered by the inter- 
vening great deserts and mountain ranges, Chinese control over 
them was from the outset bound to be far more precarious than 
that over the Tarim Basin. But the dangers besetting Chinese 
dominion in Central Asia increased greatly with the appearance 
of two new forces upon the scene. Already in the last quarter of 
the seventh century the newly rising power of the Tibetans serious- 
ly threatened, and for a time effaced, the Chinese hold upon the 
Tarim Basin.f Even after its recovery by the Chinese in a.D. 
692 the struggle never quite ceased. 

Another and almost equally great threat to China’s Centran 
Asian dominion arose in the west through the advance of Arab 
conquest to the Oxusand beyond. About 4.p. 670 it had already 
made itself felt in Tokharistan, the important territory on the 
middle Oxus comprising the greater part of the present Afghan 
Turkestan. Between a.p. 705 and 715 the campaigns of the 
famous Arab general Qotaiba had carried the Mohammedan 
arms triumphantly into Sogdiana, between Oxus and Yaxartes, 
and even further. { By taking advantage of internal troubles 
among the Arabs and by giving support to all the principalities 
between the Yaxartes and the Hindukush which the Arabs threa- 
teued with extinction, the Chinese managed for a time to stem 
this wave of Mohammedan aggression. But the danger con- 
tinued from this side, and the Chinese position in Central Asia 
became even more seriously jeopardised when the Tibetans soon 
after a.D. 741 advanced to the Oxus Valley and succeeded in 
Joining hands with the Arabs against their common foes. 

Baulked for the time in their attempts to secure the Tarim 
Basin, the Tibetans had only one line open to effect this junction. 








* For very interesting notices of the adn inistrative organization which 
the Chinese attempted soon after A.D. 659 to impose upon the territories 
feom the Yaxertes to the Oxus and even south of the Hindukush, see 
Chavannes, Turcs uccidentauz, pp. 268 sqq- 


t Cf. Chavannes, Tures oceidentauz, p. 280 sqq. 
$ See Chavannes, ibid, pp. 288 sqq. 
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It led first down the Indus from Ladak through Baltistan (the 
‘Creat P‘o-li’ -k PFE of the Chinese Annals) to the Hindukush 
territories of Gilgit and Yasin, both comprised in the ‘Little 
P‘o-li’ »p 4 FF of the Chinese records.* Thence the passes 
of the Darkét and the Bardghil—the latter a saddle in the range 
separating the Oxus from the Chitral River headwaters—would 
give the Tibetans access to Wakban; through this open portion 
of the upper Oxus Valley and through fertile Badakhshan the 
Arabs established on the Middle Oxus might be reached with 
comparative ease. But an advance along the previous portions 
of this route was beset with very serious difficulties, not merely 
on account of the great height of the passes to be traversed and 
of the extremely confined nature of the gorges met with on the 
Indus and the Gilgit River, but quite as much through the practi- 
cal absence of local resources sufficient to feed an invading force 
anywhere between Ladak and Badakhshan. 

Nevertheless the persistent advance of the Tibetans along 
this difficult line is clearly traceable in the Chinese records. 
Great P‘o-l’ii,” i.e., Baltistin, had already become subject’ to 
them before a.v. 722. About that time they attacked ‘Little 
P‘o-lii,’ declaring, as the T‘ang Annals tell us, to Mo-chin-mang 
¥E 24 fi its king, “It.is not your kingdom which we covet, but 
we wish to use your route in order to attack the Four Garrisons 
PG St (i.e., the Chinese in the Tarim Basin)”.+ In a.p. 722 
timely military aid rendered by the Chinese enabled this king 
to defeat the Tibetan design. But after three changes of reign 
the Tibetans won over his succesoor Su-shih-li-chih # % FI Z, 
and inducing him to marry a Tibetan princess secured a footing 
in “Little P‘o-lii.”” “Thereupon,” in the words of the Tang shu, 
“more than twenty kingdoms to the north-west became all 
subject to the Tibetans”.{ These events occurred shortly 
after a.v. 741. § 

The danger thus created by the junction between Tibetans 
and Arabs forced the Chinese to special efforts to recover their 





* Cf. for this identification Chavannes, ‘ Turcs occidentauz,’ p. 150, and 
‘Notes supplémentaires’ ; also my ‘Ancient Ahotan,’ i. pp. 6 sqq. 
t See Chavannes., ‘Turcs occidentaur,’ p. 150. 


Cf Chavannes, ibid., p. 151. By the twenty kingdoms are obviously 
meant petty hill principalities on the upper Oxus from Wakhan downwards 
and probably also others in the valleys south of Hindukush, such aa Mastuj 
and Chitral. 

§Cf. Stein, Ancient Khotan, i. p. 7. 4.D. 741 is the date borne by 
the Imperial edict investing Su-shih-li-chih’s immediate predesessor; ts 
text is still extant in the records extracted by M. Chavanunes, Turcs oc 
cidentauz, pp. 211 sqq. 
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hold upon Yasin and Giigit. Three successive expeditions des- 
patched by the ‘‘Protector of the Four Garrisons,” the Chinese Gov- 
ernor-General, had failed, when a special decree of the Emperor 
Hsiian-teung in 4.D. 747 entrusted the Deputy Protector Kao 
Hsien-chih % ‘jj &, a general of Korean extraction, commanding 
the military forces in the Tarim Basin, with the enterprise to be 
traced here. 

We owe our detailed knowledge of *{ so the official biography of 
Kao Haien-chih preserved in the T‘ang Annals and translated by M. 
Chavannes. To that truly great scholar, through whose premature 
death in 1918 all branches o: uo.orical research concerning the 
Far East and Central Asia have suffered an irreparable loss, be- 
longs full credit for having recognized that Kao Hsien-chih’s 
remarkable expedition led him and his force across the Pamirs 
and over the Bardghil and Darkot passes. But he did not attempt 
to trace in detail the actual routes followed by Kao Hsien-chih on 
this hazardous enterprise or to localize the scenes of all its striking 
events. To do this in the light of personal acquaintance with 
the topography cf these regions, their physical conditions, and 
their scanty ancient remains, is my object in the following pages. 

With a force of 10,000 cavalry and infantry Kao Hsien-chih 
started in the spring of a.p. 747 from An-hsi & PY, then the 
headquarters of the Chinese administration in the Tarim Basin 
and corresponding to the present town and oasis of Kucha.* 
In thirty-five days he reached Su-lé fff #), or Kashgar, through 
Ak-su and by the great caravan road leading along the 
foot of the T‘ien-shan. Twenty days more brought his force to 
the military ‘post of the Ts‘ung-ling #{ #4 mountains,’ establish- 
ed in the position of the present Tash-kurghan in Sarikol. ft 





* For these and all other details taken from M. Chavannes’ translation 
of Kao Hasien-chih’s biography in the T'ang shu, see Turcs occidentauz, 
pp. }52 sqq. 

ft Ts‘ung-ling or “the Onion Mountains” is the ancient Chinese desig- 
nation for the great snowy range which connects the T‘ien-shan in the north 
with the K’un-lun and Hindukush in the south and forms the mighty eastern 
rim of the Paémira. The Chinesc term is sometimes extended to the high 
valleys and plateans of the latter alsu. The range culminates near ita centre 
in the great ice-clad peak of Muztagh-ata and those to the north of it, rising 
to over 25,000 feet above sea level. It is to this great mountain chain, 
through which all routes from the Oxus to the Tarim Basin pass, that 
the term [maos is clearly applied in Ptolemy’s Geography. 

The great valley of Sarikol, situated over 1,000 feet above sea level, 
largely cultivated in ancient times, forms the natural base for any military 
operations across the Pamirs ; for early aecounts of it in Chinese historical 
texts and in the records of old travellers from the East and Weat, of. Ancient 
Khotun, i. pp. 27 sqq. Descriptions of the present Sarikol and of the 
two main routes which connect it with Kashgar, through the Gez Valley to 
the north of Muztagh-até and across the Chichikli!l- Pass in the eouth, are 
given in my Ruins of Khotan, pp. 67 aqq., and Desert Cathay, i. pp. 89 sqq. 
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Thence by a march of twenty days the ‘valley of Po-mi” 7} 3% Jif, 
or the Pamirs, was gained, and after another twenty days he 
arrived in “the kingdom of the five Shih-ni” 7% B, i.e., the present 
Shighnan on the Oxus. 


The marching distance here indicated agrees well with the 
time which large caravans of men and transport animals would at 
present need to cover the same ground. But how the Chinese 
general managed to feed so large a force after once it had en- 
tered the tortuous gorges and barren high valleys beyond the 
outlying oases of the present Kashgar and Yangi-hissar districts 
is a problem which might look formidable, indeed, to any modern 
commander. The biography in the Annals particularly notes 
that “at that time the foot soldiers all kept horses (i-e., ponies) 
on their own account.” Such a provision of transport must have 
considerably increased the mobility of the Chinese troops. But 
it also implied greatly increased difficulties on the passage through 
ranges which, with the exception of certain portions of the Pamirs, 
do not afford sufficient grazing to keep animals alive without 
liberal] provision of fodder. 


It was probably as a strategic measure meant to reduce the 
difficulties of supply in this inhospitable Pamir region that Kao 
Hsien-chih divided his forces into three columns before starting 
his attack npon the position held by the Tibetans at the fortress 
of Lien-yin ji 2 @. M.Chavannes has shown good reason 
for assuming that by the river P‘o-lé u& #8 (or So-lé ¥ Hh), which 
is described as flowing in front of Lien-yiin, is meant the Ab-i- 
Panja branch of the Oxus, and that Lien-yiin itself occupied a 
position corresponding to the present village of Sarhad, but on 
the opposite, or southern, side of the river, where the route from 
the Bardghil Pass debouches on the Ab-i-Panja. We shall return 
to this identification in detail hereafter. Here it will suffice to 
show that this location is also clearly indicated by the details 
recorded of the concentration of Kao Hsien-chth’s forces upon 
Lien-yiin. 

Of the three columns which were to operate from different 
directions and to effect a simultaneous junction before Lien-yiin 
on the thirteenth day of the seventh month (about the middle 
of August), the main force under Kao Hsien-chih himself and the 
Imperial Commissioner Pien Ling-ch‘éng J} 4} PR passed through 
the kingdom of Hu-mi #§ 3%, or Wakhan, ascending the main 
Oxus valley from the west. Another column which is said to 
have moved upon Lien-yiin by the route of Ch'th-fo-t‘ang Fi: HB, 
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‘the shrine of the red Buddha’, * may be assumed, in view 
of a subsequent mention of this route below, to have operated 
from the opposite direction down the headwaters of the Ab-i- 
Panja. These could be reached without serious difficulty from 
the Sarikol base either over the Tagh-dumbaish Pamir and 
the Wakhjir Pass (16,200 feet), f or by way of the Naiza-tash 
Pass and the Little Pamir. 

Finally, a third column composed of 3,000 horsemen, which 
was to make its way to Lien-yiin by Pei-ku 4t 4, or ‘the northern 
gorge,’ may be supposed to have descended from the side of the 
Great Pamir. For such a move from the north either one of the 
several passes could be used which lead across the Nicholas Range 
south-east of Victoria Lake, or possibly a glacier track, as yet 
unexplored, leading from the latter into one of the gorges which 
debouch east of Sarhad.{ In any case it is clear that by thus 
bringing up his forces on convergent but wholly distinct lines, and 
by securing for himself a fresh base in distant Shighnan, the Chin- 
ese general effectively guarded against those difficulties of supplies 
and transport which then as now, would make the united move of 
so large a body of men across the Pamirs a physical impossibility. 

The crossing of the Pamirs by a force which in its total 
strength amounted to ten thousand men is so remarkable a mili- 
tary achievement that the measures which alone probably made 
it possible deserve some closer examination, however succinct 
the Chinese record is upon which we have to base it. So much 
appears to me clear that the march was not effected in one body 
but in three columns moving up from Kashger in successive 
stages by routes of which Tash-kurghan, ‘the post of the Ts‘ung- 
ling Mountains,’ was the advanced base or point d’appur. If 
Kao Hsien-chih moved ahead with the first column or detachment 
to Shighnén and was followed at intervals by the other two 
detachments the advantages gained as regards supplies and 
transport must have been very great. His own column would 
have reached a fresh base of supplies in Shighnan while the 
second was moving across the main Pamir, and the third arriving 


* The term fo-i‘ang {jj $% which M. Chavannes translates ‘In salle du 
Bouddho . . . "designates, according to Dr. Giles’s Chinese-English 
Dictionary, p. 1330, ‘‘a family shrine or oratory for the worship of Buddha.” 
Considering the locality, the rendering of t‘ang by “‘ahrine” seems here ap- 
propriate. 

{For descriptions of this route, cf. my Ruins of Khotan pp. 80 sqq.> 
and Desert Cathay, i. pp. 83 8qq- 

$ Regerding the existence of this track, cf. the informatiqn obtained in 
the course of my third Central-Asian journey, Geographical Journal, xlviii 
(1914), p. 216. 
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in Sarikol from the plains. Thus the great strain of having to 
feed simultaneously the whole force on ground absolutely without 
local resources was avoided. It must be remembered that once 
established on the Oxus, the Chinese Commissariat could easily 
draw upon the abundant produce of Badakhshan, and that for 
the column left on the Pamirs the comparatively easy route 
across the Alai would be available for drawing supplies from the 
rich plains of Farghana, then still under Chinese control. 

By disposing his force en échelon from Shighnan to Sarikol 
Kao Hsien-chih obtained also a strategically advantageous 
position. He was thus able to concert the simultaneous con- 
vergent movement of his columns upon the Tibetans ‘at Sarhad 
without unduly exposing any of his detachments to separate 
attack and defeat by a superior Tibetan force; for the Tibetans 
could not leave their position at Sarhad without imminent nsk 
of being cut off from the Bardghil, their only line of communica- 
tion. At the same time the disposition of the Chinese forces 
effectively precluded any Tibetan advance either upon Sarlkol 
or Badakhshan. Difficult as Kao Hsien-chih’s operations must 
have been across the Pamira, yet he had the great advantaye of 
commanding two, if nct three, independent lines of supplies 
(from Kashgar-Yarkand; Badakhshan; eventually Farghana), 
whereas the Tibetan force of about equal strength, cooped up at 
the debouchure of the Bardghil, had only a single line, and one 
of exceptional natural difficulty, to fail back upon. Of the 
territories of Yasin, Gilgit, Baltistan, through which this line 
led, we know that they could not provide any surplus supplies 
for an army. * 

The problem, as it seems to me, is not so much how the 
Chinese general succeeded in overcoming the difficulties of his 
operations across the Pamirs, but how the Tibetans ever managed 
to bring a force of nine or ten thousand men across the Darkot 
to Sarhad and to maintain it there in the almost total absence 
of local resources. Iv is certainly significant that neither before 
nor after chese events do we hear of any other attempt of the 
Tibetans to attack the Chinese power in the Tarim Basin hy way 
of the uppermost Oxus, constant, and in the end successful, a£ 
their aggression was during the eighth venturv .D. 

The boldness of the plan which made Kao Hsien-chib’s 
offensive possible and crowned it with deserved success ur st, 
I think, command admiration quite as much as the actual cros:.ing 
of the Darkét. The student of military history has, indeed, 


* Cf. Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 11 8qq. 
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reason to regret that the Chinese record does not furnish us with 
any details about the organization which rendered this first and, 
as far as we know, last.crossing of the Pamirs by a large regular 
force possible. But whatever our opinion may be about the 
fighting qualities of the Chinese soldier as judged by our standards 
--and there is significant evidence of their probably nct 
having been much more serious in T‘ang times than they are 
now,— it is certain that those who know the formidable obstacles 
of deserts and mountains which Chinese troops have successfully 
faced and overcome during modern times, will not feel altogether 
surprised at the power of resource and painstaking organization 
which the success of Kao Hsien-chih’s operations indisputably 
attests in that long-forgotten Chinese leader and those who shared 
his efforts. 

The location of Lsen-y:in near Sarhad, as originally proposed 
by M. Chavannes, is confirmed by the description of the battle 
by which the Chinese general rendered himself master of the 
Tibetan position and of the route it was intended to guard. The 
three Chinese columns, operating, as I have shown, from the 
west, east and north, “‘had agreed to effect their junction on the 
thirteenth day of the seventh month (August) between seven and 
nine o’clock in the morning at the Tibetan stronghold of Lien-y tin. 
In that stronghold there were a thousand soldiers; moreover, at a 
distance of fifteen ls (about three miles) to the south of the rampart, 
advantage had been taken of the mountains to erect palisades 
behind which there were eight to nine thousand troops. At the 
foot of the rampart there flowed the river of the valley of P‘o-lé 
which was in flood and could not be crossed*. Kao Hsien-chih 
made an offering of three victims to the river; he directed his 
captains to select their best soldiers and their best horses; each 
man carried rations of dry food for three days. In the morning 
they assembled, by the river bank. As the waters were difficult 
to cross, officers and soldiers all thought the enterprise senseless. 
But when the other river bank was reached, neither had the men 
wetted their standards nor the horses their saddle cloths. 

“‘Atter the troops had crossed and formed their ranks, Kao 
Hsien-chih, overjoyed, said to Pien Ling-ch‘éng (the Imperial 
Commissioner): ‘For a moment, while we were in the midst of 
the passage, our force was beaten if the enemy had come. Now 
that we have croased and formed ranks, it is proof that Heavep 
delivers our enemies into our hands. He at once ascended the 





* ™. Chavannes has shown (‘Turcs occidentauz,’ p. 154} thet this name 
P*o-ié ia a misreading, easily explained in Chinese writing for So-14 mentioned 
eleewhere aa 4 town in Hu-mi or Wakhan. 
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mountain and engaged in a battle which lasted from the ch‘én 
period (7-9 a.m.) to the ssé period (9-11 a.m.) He inflicted a 
great defeat upon the barbarians, who fled when the night came. 
He pursued them, killed 5,000 men and made 1,000 prisoners; 
all the rest dispersed. He took more than 1,000 horses, and 
warlike stores and arms beyond counting.” 

The analysis given above of the routes followed by the Chinese 
columns and what we shall show below of Kao Hsien-chih’s 
three days’ march to Mount T‘an-chi 3 By 4A, or the Darkaot, 
confirm M. Chavannes in locating the Tibetan stronghold of 
Lien-yiin near the present Sarhad, the last permanent settlement 
on the uppermost Oxus. It is equally clear from the description 
of the river crossing that the Chinese concentration must have 
taken place on the right or northern bank of the Ab-i-Panja, 
where the hamlets constituting the present Sarhad are situated, 
while the stronghold of Lien-yiin lay on the opposite left bank. 

Before I was able to visit the ground in May, 1906, I had 
already expressed the belief that the position taken up by the 
Tibetan main force, fifteen li (circ. 3 miles) to the south of Lien- 
yiin, must be looked for in the valley which debouches on the 
Ab-i-Panja opposite to Sarhad*. It is through this open valley 
that the remarkable depression in the main Hindukush range 
represented by the Bardghil and Shawitakh saddles (12,460 and 
12,560 feet, respectively) is gained. I also surmised that the 
Chinese general, apart from the confidence aroused by the success- 
ful river crossing, owed his victory mainly to a flanking movement 
by which his troops gained-the heights and thus successfully 
Pia the fortified line behind which the Tibetans were awaiting: 
them. 

This opinion was confirmed by what I saw of the valley leading 
to the Oxus on my descent from the Baréghil on May 19, 1906, 
and by the examination I was able to make two days later of the 
mountain-side flanking its debouchure from the west. The 
valley into which the route leads down from the Bardéghil is quite 
open and easy about Zartighar, the southernmost hamlet. There 
a ruined watch-tower shows that defence of the route had been 
a concern also in modern times. Further down the valley-bottom 
gradually contracts, though still offering easy going, until, from 
a point about two miles below Zartighar to beyond the scattered 
homesteads of Pitkhar, + its width is reduced to between one- 
half and one-third of a mile. On both sides this defile is flanked 


* Bee Ancient Khotan, i. p. 7. 
t The Pizkhar of sketch-map B is e, misprint. 
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by high and very precipitous rocky ridges, the lasb offshoots of 
spurs which descend from the main Hindukush watershed. 

These natural defences seemed to provide just the kind of 
position which would recommend itself to the Tibetans wishing 
to bar approach to the Bar5ghil, and thus to safeguard 
their sole line of communication with the Indus Valley. The 
width of the defile accounts for the comparatively large number 
of defenders recorded by the Chinese Annals for the enemy’s 
main line; the softness of the ground at its bottom, which is almost 
perfectly level, covered with fine grass in the summer, and dis- 
tinctly swampy in the spring owing to imperfect drainage, ex- 
plain the use of palisades, at first sight a rather strange method 
of fortification in these barren mountains.* Finally the position 
seemed to agree curiously well with what two historical instances 
of anodern times, the fights in 1304 at Guru and on the Karo-la, 
had revealed as the typical and time-honoured Tibetan scheme of 
defence—to await attack behind a wall erected across the open 
ground of a valley or saddle. 

There remained the question whether the defile of Pitkhar 
was capable of being turned by an attack on the flanking heights, 
such as the Chinese record seemed plainly to indicate. The 
possibility of such a movement on the east was clearly precluded 
by the extremely precipitous character of the flaukiag spur, and 
still more by the facd that the summer flood of the Ab-i-Panja 
in the very confined gorge above Sarhad would have rendered 
that spur inaccessible for the Chinese operating from the northern 
bank of the river. All the greater was my satisfaction when I 
heard from my Wakhi informants of ruins of an ancient fort, 
known as Kansir, situated on the precipitous crest of the flanking 
spur westwards, almost opposite to Pitkhar. During the single 
day’s halt, which to my regret was all that circumstances would 
allow me at Sarhad, I was kept too pay otherwise to make a close 











*In my note in Antient Khotan, p. 9, I had ventured to suggest 
that, considering how scanty timber must at all times have been about 
Sarhad, there was some probability that walls or “‘Sangars” constructed of 
loose stones were really meant by the ‘“‘palisades’’ mentioned in the trans-, 
lation of the passage from the T‘ang Annals. 

This suggestion illustrates afresh the risk run in doubting the accuracy 
ot Chinesc records on quasi-topographical points without adequate local 
knowledge. On the one hand, I found that the peculiar nature of the soil 
in the defile would make the construction of heavy stone walla inadvisable, 
if not distinctly difficult. On the other, my subsequent march up the 
Ab-i-Panja showed that, though timber was as acarce about Sarhad itself as 
[ had been led to assume, yet there was abundance of willow and other 
jungle in parts of the narrow river gorge one march higher up near the 
debouchure of the Shaor and Baharak streams. This could well have been 
used for palisades after being Hoated down by the river. 
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inspection of the ground where the Tibetan post of Lien-yiin 
might possibly have been situated. Nothing was known locally 
of old remains on the open alluvial plain which adjoins the river 
at the mouth of the valley coming from the Bardghil; nor were 
such likely to survive long on ground liable to inundation from 
the Oxus, flowing here in numerous shifting channels with a total 
width of over a mile. 

Even if the exact pusition of Lien-yiin thus remained un- 
determined, my short stay at Sarhad sufficed to convince me 
how closely local conditions agreed with the details of Kao Hsien- 
chih’s exploit in crossing the Oxus. The river at the time 
of the summer flood must, indeed, present a very imposing 
appearance as it spreads out its waters over the wide valley 
bottom at Sarhad. But the very separation of the waters makes 
fording always possible, even at that season, provided the passage 
takes place in the early morning, when the flood due to the melting 
snow and ice is temporarily reduced by the effect of the night’s 
frost on the glaciers and snow-beds at the head of the Ab-i-Panja. 
The account in the Annals distinctly show that the river passage 
must have been carried out at an early hour of the morning, and 
tlus explains the complete success of an otherwise difficult 
operation. 

I was able to trace the scene of the remaining portion of the 
Chinese general’s exploit, when, on May 21, I visited the ruined 
fortifications reported on the steep spur overlooking the debouchure 
of the Bardghil stream from the west and known as Kansir. 
After riding across the level plain of sand and marsh, and then 
along the flat bottom of the Pitkhar defile for a total distance of 
about three miles, we left our ponies at a point a little to the south 
of some absolutely impracticable rock-faces which overlook Pitkhar 
from the west. Then, guided by a few Wakhis, I climbed 
to the crest of the western spur, reaching it only after an hour’s 
hard scramble over steep slopes of rock and shingle. There, 
beyond a stretch of easily sloping ground and about 300 feet 
higher, rose the old fort of Kansir at the extreme north end of the 
crest. Be'ween the narrow ridge occupied by the walls and 
bastions and the continuation of the spur south-westwards 
a broad dip seemed to offer an easy descent towards the hamlet 
of Karkat on the Oxus. 

It was clearly for the purpose of guarding this approach that 
the little fort had been erected on this exposed height. On the 
north and east, where the end of the spur falls away in un- 
scalable cliffg to the main valley of the Oxus and towards the 
mouth of the Pitkhar defile, some 1,600-1,700 feet below, strue- 
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tural defences were needless. But the slope of the ridge facing 
westwards and the narrow neck to the south had been protected 
on the crest by a bastioned wall for a distance of about 400 
feet. Three bastions facing west and south-west, and one at the 
extreme fouthern point, still rose, in fair preservation in parts, 
to a height of over 30 feet. The connecting wall-curtains had 
suffered more, through the foundations giving way on the steep 
rocline. Of structures inside the little fort there remained no 
trace. 

Definite archeological evidence as to the antiquity of the 
little fortification was supplied by the construction of the walls. 
Outside a core of closely packed rough stones they show throughout 
a solid brick facing up to 6 feet in thickness with regular thin 
layers of brushwood separating the courses of Jarge sun-dried 
bricks. Now this systematic use of brushwood layers is 4 
characteristic peculiarity of ancient Chinese construction in 
Central Asia, intended to assure greater consistency under climatio 
conditions of particular dryness in regions where ground and 
structures alike are liable to cunstant wind-erosion. My ex- 
explorations around Lop-nér and on the ancient Chinese Limes 
of Tun-huang have conclusively proved that i+ dates from the 
very commencement of Chinese expansion into Central Asia. * 
At the same time my explorations in the Tarim Basin have shown 
also that the Tibetan invaders of the T‘ang period, when building 
their forts, did not neglect to copy this constructive expedient 
of their Chinese predecessors and opponents in these regions. } 
On various grounds which cannot be discussed here in detail it 
appears to me very probable that the construction of the Kansir 
walls was due to the Tibetan invaders of Wakhin. But whether 
the fortification existed already when Kao Hsien-chih carried 
the Tibetan main position by an attack on its mountain flank, 
or whether it was erected by the Tibetans when they returned 
after the retirement of the Chinese some years later, and were, 
pethaps, anxious to guard against any repetition of this move 
outflanking a favourite defensive position, I am unable to say. 

The victory thus gained by Kao Hsien-chih on the Oxus 
had been signal, and it was followed up by him with the boldness 
of a truly great commander. The Imperial Commissioner and 
certain other high officers feared the risks of a further advance. 


* Cf., e.g., Desert Cathay, i. pp. 387 aqq., 640 aqq. ; ii pp. 44, 50, etc. 

¢ Thie was distinctly observed by me in the Tibetan forte at Mirfin 
and Mazar-tagh, built and occupied in the 8th century a.D.; of. Serindia, 
pp 457, 1286 eqq. 
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So Kao Hsien-chih decided to leave them behind, together with 
over 3,000 men who were sick or worn out by the previous hard- 
ships, and to Jet them guard Lien-yiin. With the rest of his 
troops he “pushed on, and after three days arrived at Mount 
I‘an-chi; from that point downwards there were precipices for 
over forty li (circ. 8 miles)* in a straight line. Kao Hsien-chih 
surmised: ‘If the barbarians of A-nu-ydeh p5] SEB were to come 
to meet us promptly this would be the proof of their being well- 
disposed.’ Fearmg besides that his soldiers would not care to 
face the descent [from Mount T‘an-chu], he employed the strate- 
gem of sending twenty horsemen ahead with orders to disguise 
themselves in dress as if they were barbarians of the town of A- 
nu-yiieh, and to meet his troops on the summit of the mountain. 
When the troops had got up Mount T‘en-chii they, in fact, refused 
to make the descent, saying : ‘to what sort of places would the 
Commussioner-in-Chief have us go?’ Before they had finished 
speaking, the twenty men who had been sent ahead came to meet 
them with the report: ‘The barbarians of the town of A-nu-yiieh 
are all well-disposed and eager to welcome you ; the destruction of 
the bridge over the So-yi River & ¥ 7K is completed.’ Kao 
Hsien-chikh pretended to rejoice, and on his giving the order all the 
troops effected their descent.” 

After three more marches the Chinese force was in reality met 
by ‘the barbarians of the town of A-nu-yiieh’ offering their sub- 
mission. The same day Kao Hsien-chih sent ahead an advance 
guard of a thousand horsemen, charging its leader to secure the 
persons of the chiefs of Little P‘o-lii through a ruse. This order 
having been carried out, on the following day Kao Hsien-chih 
himself occupied A-nu-yiieh and had the five or six dignitaries who 
were supporting the Tibetans executed. He then hastened to 
have the bridge broken which spanned the So-yi River at a distance 
of sixty li, or about 12 miles, from A-nu-yiieh. ‘“Scarcely had the 
bridge been destroyed in the evening when the Tibetans, mounted 
and on foot, arrived in great numbers, but it was then too late for 
them to attain their object. The bridge was the length of an 
arrowshot ; it had taken a whole year to construct it. It had 
been built at the time when the Tibetans, under the pretext 
of using its route, had by deceit possessed themselves of Little 
P‘o-lii.”” Thus secured from a Tibetan counter-attack on Yasin, 
Kao Hsien-chih prevailed upon the king of Little P‘ -lii to give 


* That the l¢ as used in Chinese records relating to Central Asia was 
during T’ang times and before approximately equivalent to one-fifth of a 
mile is fully proved by ovidence discussed by me in Serindia (see ii, pp. 
734 sq and elsewhere). 
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himself up from his hiding-place and completely pacified the ter- 
ritory. 

The personal acquaintance with the ground which I gained in 
1900 on my journey up the Yarkhun or Mastiij Valley and across 
to Sarhad, and again on my move up Yasin and across the Darkat 
in 1913, has rendered it easy to trace the successive stages here 
vocorded of Kao Heien-chih’s great exploit. All the details fur- 
ninhed by the Chinese record agree accurately with the important 
route that leads across the depression in the Hindukush range, 
lured by the adjacent Bardghil and Shawitakh Passes, to the 
sources of the Mastdj River, and then, surmounting southwards 
the iov-covered Darkét Pass (circ. 15,400 feet), descends the valley 
of Yisin to its debouchure on the main river of Gilgit. The only 
serious natural obstacle on this route, but that a formidable one, 
in prosented by the glacier pass of the Darkot. I first ascended it 
on May 17, 1906, from the Mastaj side, under considerable dif- 
Houlties, and to a description of that visit and the photographic 
illustrations which accompany it I may here refer for all details. * 

Owing to @ ourious orographic configuration two great ice- 
streams descend from the northern face of the Darkét Pass. One, 
the Dark5t Glacier properly so called, slopes down to the north- 
west with an easy fall for a distance of nearly eight miles pushing 
its snout to the foot of the Rukang spur, where it meets the far 
steeper Ohatiboi Glacier. The other, which on the map is shown 
quite as long but which reliable nformation represents as some- 
what shorter, descends towards the north-east and ends some 
miles above the summer grazing ground of Showar-shur on the 
uppermost Yarkhun river. Thus two divergent routes offer them- 
selves to the traveller who reaches the Darkot Pass from the south 
and wishes to proceed to the Oxus. 

The one keeping to the Darkot Glacier, which I followed 
myself on my visit to the Darkdt Pass, has its continuation in 
the easy track which crosses the Rukang spur and then the Yar- 
khun River below it to the open valley known as Baréghil-yailak. 
Thence it ascends over a very gentle grassy slope to the Bardghil 
saddle, characteristically called Dasht-i-Bardghil, ‘the plain of 
Bardghil.” From this point it leads down over equaliy easy 
ground, past the hamlet of Zartighar, to the Ab-i-Panja opposite 








* Hee Desert Cathay, i. pp. 52eqq. In 1913 I crossed the Darkot from 
the Yasin side towards the close of August, i.e, at the very season when 
Keo Halen-ohih effected hie prssage. e difficulties then encountered in 
the deep anow of the néud beds on the top of the pasa, on the great and much- 
orevassed glacier to the north, and on the huge side-moraines along which 
the descent leads, impressed me as much es before with the greatness of Kao 
Haten-chih’s alpine feat in taking a military force across the Darkot. 
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Sarhad. The other route, after descending the glacier to the 
north-east of the Darkot Pass, passes down the Yarkhun River 
past the meadows of Showar-shur to the grazing ground of 
Shawitakh-yailak ; thence it reaches the Hindukush watershed by 
an easy gradient near the lake of Shawitakh orSarkhin-zhoe. The 
saddles of Bardghil and Shawitakh are separated only by about two 
miles of low, gently sloping hills, and at Zartighar both routes join. 

The distances to be covered between the Darkét Pass snd 
Sarhad are practically the same by both these routes, as far ae 
the map and other available information allow me to judge. My 
original intention in 1906 was to examine personally those por- 
tions of both routes which lie over the névé-beds and glaciers of 
the Darkot. But the uncertain weather conditions prevailing 
at the time of my ascent and the exceptional difficulties then 
encountered owing to the early season and the heavy snowfall 
of that spring, effectively prevented my plan of ascending from 
the foot of the Rukang spur and descending to Showar-shur. 
In 1913 I was anxious to complete my examination of the Darkot 
by adescent on thelatter route. But my intention was unfortunate- 
ly frustrated by the fact that the passage of the glacier on the 
Showar-shur side had been blocked for several years past by an 
impracticable ice-fall which had formed at its end. 

Having thus personal experience only of the north-west route 
T am unable to judge to what extent present conditions justify 
the report which represents the glacier part of the north-eastern 
route as somewhat easier. It is, however, a fact that the Pamir 
Boundary Commission of 1895, with its heavy transport of some 
six. hundred ponies, used the latter route both coming from and 
returning to Gilgit. The numerous losses reported of animals 
and loads show that here, too, the passage of the much-crevassed 
glacier and the treacherous snow-covered moraines proved a very 
serious ditliculty for the transport. Nevertheless, inasmuch as 
for a, force coming from the Wakh&n side the ascent to the Dar- 
kot Pass from the nearest practicable camping ground would be 
about 1.300 feet less by the Showar-shur route than by that passing 
the Rukang spur, I consider it probable that the former was used. 

Kao Haien-chih’s biography states that it took the Chinese 
genera] three days to reach ‘Mount T‘an-chii,’ i-e., the Darkot, 
but does not make it quite clear whether thereby the arrival at 
the north foot of the range or on ita crest is meant. If the latter 
interpretation is assumed, with the more rapid advance it implies, 
it is easy to account for the time taken by a reference to the 
ground ; for, although the Shawitakh-Bardghil saddle is crossed 
without any difficulty in the summer after the snow has melted, no 
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military force accompanied by baggage animals could accomplish 
the march from Sarhad across the Darkot in less than three days, 
the total marching distance being about thirty miles. Even a 
four days’ march to the crest, as implied in the first interpretation 
would not be too large an allowance, considering the high ele- 
vations and the exceptional difficulties offered by the glacier 
ascent at the end. 

The most striking evidence of the identity of “Mount T‘an- 
chii” with the Darkot is supplied by the description given in the 
record of ‘‘the precipices for over forty lc in a straight line’ which 
dismayed the Chinese soldiers on looking down from the heights 
of Mount T‘an-chii; for the slope on the southern face of the 
Darkot is extremely steep, as I found on my ascent in 1913 
and as all previous descriptions have duly emphasized. The 
track, mostly over moraines and bare rock, with a crossing 
of a much-crevassed glacier en route, descends close on 5,000 feet 
in a distance of little more than five miles before reaching near a 
ruined ‘‘Darband,” or chiusa, the nearest practicable camping 
ground above the small village of Darkét. 

Well could I understand the reluctance shown to further ad- 
vance by Kao Hsien-chih’s cautious ‘braves,’ as from the top of the 
pass I looked down on May 17, 1906, through temporary rifts in 
the brooding vapour, into the seeming abyss of the valley. The 
effect was still further heightened by the wall of ice-clad mountains 
tising to over 20,000 feet which showed across the head of the 
Yasin Valley south-eastwards, and by the contrast which the 
depths before me presented to the broad snowy expanse of the 
glacier firn sloping gently away onthenorth. Taking into account 
the close agreement between the Chinese record and the topo- 
graphy of the Darkot, we need not hesitate to recognize in T‘an- 
chii an endeavour to give a phonetic rendering of some earlier 
form of the name Darkét, as accurate as the imperfections of the 
Chinese transcriptional devices would permit. 

The stratagem by which Kao Hsien-chih met and overcame 
the reluctance of his troops, which threatened failure when 
success seemed assured, looks characteristically Chinese. The 
forethought shown in preparing this ruse is a proof alike of 
Kao Hsien-chih’s judgment of men and of the extreme care 
with which every step of his great enterprise must have been 
planned. But such a ruse, to prove effective, must have 
remained unsuspected. I believe that in planning it full advant- 
age was taken of the peculiar configuration of the Darkot 
which provides, as we have seen, a double route of access 
to the pass. If the party of men sent ahead to play the réle 
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of the ‘barcarians of Little P‘o-lti’ offering their submission, 
were Jespatched by the Bardghil and Rukang route, while the 
troops marched by the Shawitakh—Showar-shur route, all chance 
of discovery while on the move would be safely guarded against. 
As I had often occasion to note in the course of my 
explorations, Chinese military activity from antiquity down to 
modern times has always taken advantage of the keen sense of 
topography widely spread in the race. So Kao Hsien-chih was 
likely to take full account of the alternative routes. Nor could it 
have been partioularly difficult for him to find suitahle actors, in 
view of the generous admixture of local auxiliaries which the 
Chinese forces in Central Asia have at all times comprised. * 

The remaining stages of Kao Hsien-chih’s advance can be 
traced with equal ease. The three marches which brought 
him from the southern foot of the pass to ‘the town of 
A-nu-yiieh’ obviously correspond to the distance, close on 

irty miles, reckoned between the first camping ground below 
the Darkét and the large village of Yasin. The latter, by its 
position and the abundance of cultivable ground near by, must 
always have been the political centre of the Yasin valley. 
Hence it is reasonable to assume that we have in A-nu-ydeh 
a fairly accurate reproduction of the name Arniya or Arniah 
by which the Dards of the Gilgit Valley know Yasin. 

The best confirmation of this identification is furnished by 
the statement of the Chinese record that the bridge across the 
River So-yi was situated sixty li from A-nu-yiieh. Since the 
notice of Little P‘o-lii contained im the T‘ang Annals names the 
River So-yi as the one on which Yeh-to & %, the capita] of the 
kingdom, stood, it is clear that the Gilgit River must be meant. 
Now a roference to the map shows that, in a descent of the 
valley from Yasin, the Gilgit River is reached at a distance 
of about twelve miles, which exactly agrees with the sixty li 
of the Chinese account. It is evident also that, since the 
only practicable route towards Gilgit proper and the Indus 
valley leads along the right, or southern bank, of the 
Gilgit River, the Tibetan reinforcements hurrying up from 
that direction could not reach Y&sia without first crossing 
the river. This explains the importance attaching to the 
bridge and the prompt steps taken by the Chinese leader to 
have it broken. As the Gilgit River is quite unfordable in the 


*The T‘ang Annals specifically mention in the account of Shih-ai, 
or Shighnfn, on tue Oxus that ite chief in a.p. 747 followed the Imperial 
troops in their attack on Little P‘o-lii and was killed in the fighting ; cf. 
Obavannes, Turos coctdentauc, p. 168. 
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summer the destruction of the bridge sufficed to assure safe pos- 
session of Yasin. “ 

It still remains for us toconsider briefly what the biography in 
the T‘ang Annals tells us of Kao Hsien-chih’s return from Little 
P‘o-lti. After having secured the king and his consort and 
pacified the whole territory, he is said to have retired by the 
route of ‘the shrine of the red Buddha’ in the eighth (Chinese) 
month of 4.p. 747. Inthe ninth month (October) he rejoined the 
troops he had left behind at Lien-yiin, i.e., Sarhad, and by the end 
of the same month regained ‘the valley of Po-mi’ or the Pamirs. 


Reference to the maps shows that there are only two direct 
routes, apart from that over the Darkét and Bardghil, by which 
the upper Ab-i-Panja Valley can be gained from Gilgit-Yasin. 
One leads up the extremely difficult gorge of the Karambar or 
Ashkiman River to its headwaters east of the Yarkhun River 
sources, and thence by the Khora-bhort Pass over the main 
Hindukush range and down the Lupsuk valley to the Ab-i-Panja. 
This it strikes at a point close to Karvan-balasi, half a march 
below the debouchure of the Little Pamir and two and a halt 
marches above Sarhad.t The other, a longer but distinctly 
easier route, leads up from Gilgit through the Hunza valley 
to Guhyal, whence the Ab-i-Panja headwaters can be gained either 
via the Kilik and Wakhjir Passes or by the Chapursan valley. At 
the head of the latter the Irshad Pass gives access to the Lupsuk 
valley already mentioned, and down this Karvan-balasi is gained 
on tbe Ab-i-Panja. { All three passes are high, close on or over 





*The biography of Kao Hsien-chih calls this bridge ‘pont de rotin’ in 
M. Chavannes’ translation, T'urcs occidentauz, p. 153. But there can be no 
doubt that what ia meant is a ‘rope bridge’ or ‘hula,’ made of twigs twisted 
imto ropes, a mode of construction still regularly used in all the valleys 
between Kashmir and the Hindukush. Rope bridges of this kind aocrosa 
the Gilgit River near the debouchure of the Yasin Valley were the only per- 
manent means of access to the latter from the south until the wire suspension 
bridge near the present fort of Gupis was built in recent years. 


t Regarding Karvan-balasi and the route along the Oxus connecting 
Sarhad with the Little Pémir, cf. Desert Cuthay, i. pp. 72 sqq. 


+The Hunza valiey route was foliowed by me in 1900. For a 
desoription. of it and of the Kilik and Wakhjir Passes by which it connects- 
with the Ab-i-Panja valley close to the true glacier source of the Oxus, see 
my Ruina of Khotan, pp. 29 sqq. 

The branch of this route, leading up the Chapursan Valley and acrosq 
the Irshad Pass, was for the most part seen by me in 1913. The Chapursan 
valley is open and eazy almost throughout and shows evidence of having con- 
tained a goad deal of cultivation in older times ; see my note in Geographical 
Journal, xiviii p. 108. On this account and in view of the faot that this ronts 
ia somo 18 miles shorter than that over the Wakhjir and crosses oniy one 
watershed, it offers a distinctly more convenient line of access to the Oxus 
headwaters from Gilgit than the forroer branch.- 
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16,000 feet, but clear of ice and comparatively easy to cross in the 
summer or early autumn. 

Taking into account the distinct statement that Kao Hsien- 
chih left after the whole ‘kingdom’ had been pacified, it is difficult 
to believe that he should not have visited Gilgit, the most im- 
portant portion of Little P‘o-lii. In this oase the return through 
Hunza would have offered manifest advantages, including the 
passage through a tract comparatively fertile in places and not yet 
touched by invasion. This assumption receives support also 
from the long time, one month, indicated between the start on 
the return march and the arrival at Lien-yiin. Whereas the dis- 
tance from Gilgit to Sarhad via Hunza and the Irshad Pass is now 
counted at twenty-two marches, that from Gilgit to the same 
place by the Karambar River and across the Khora-bhort is 
reckoned at only thirteen. But the latter route is very difficult 
at all times and quite impracticable for load-carrying men in the 
summer and early autumn, when the Karambar River completely 
fills its narrow rock-bound gorge. 

The important point is that both routes would have brought 
Kao Hsien-chih to the same place on the uppermost Ab-i-Panja, 
near Karvan-balasi, which must be passed by all wishing to 
gain Sarhad from the east, whether starting from Hunza, Sarikol, 
or the Little Pamir. This leads me to believe that the ‘“‘chapel 
of the red Buddha” of {j§ f, already mentioned above as on 
tho route which Kao Hsien-chih’s eastern column followed on 
its advance to Sarhad, must be looked for in this vicinity. Now 
itis just here that we find the small ruin known as Karvan-balast, 
which has all the structural features of a Buddhist shrine though 
now reverenced as a Mohammedan tomb.* Wehavehere probably 
another instance of that continuity of local cult which has so 
often converted places of ancient Buddhist worship in Central 
Asia and elsewhere into shrines of supposed Mohammedan 
saints. f 

According to the Annals the victorious general repaired to the 
Imperial capital taking with him in triumph the captured king 
Su-shih-li-chih and his consort. The Emperor pardoned the 
captive chief and enrolled him in the Imperial guards, i.e., kept 
him in honourable exile, safely away from his territory. This 
was turned into a Chinese military district under the designation 


* Regarding the rnin of K&rvan-balasi, cf. Desert Cathay, i. pp. 76 8qq.; 
Serindia, i. pp. 70 sqq. 

+ For references see Ancient Khotan, i. p. 611, Serindia, iii. p. 1646, 
s.v. “local worship” ; also my Note on Buddhist local worship in Mohammedan 
Ceniral Asia, Journal of the R. Asiatic Society, 1910, pp. 83¢ sqq. 
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of Kuéi-jén $$ {=, and a garrison of a thousand men established 
there. The deep impression which Kao Hsien-chih’s remarkable 
expedition must have produced in all neighbouring regions is 
duly reflected in the closing remarks of the T‘ang shu: ‘Then 
the Fu-lin (Syria) # Z, the Ta-shih — F (i.e., the Tazi or Arabs), 
and seventy-two kingdoms of divers barbarian peoples were all 
seized with fear and made their submission.” 

It was the greatness of the natural obstacles overcome on 
Kao UHsien-chih’s victorious maron across the inhospitable Pamirs 
and the icy Hindukush which made the fame of this last Central- 
Asian success of the T‘ang arms spread so far. If judged by 
the physical difficulties encountered and vanquished, the achieve- 
ment of the able Korean genera: deserves fully to rank by the 
side of the great alpine feats of commanders famous in European 
history. He, for the first, and perhaps the last, time led an organiz- 
ed army right across the Pamuira and successfully pierced the 
great mountain rampart that defends Yasin-Gilgit, and with it 
the Indus valley against, invasion from the north. Respect for 
the energy and skill of the leader must increase with the re- 
cognition of traditional weakncss which the Annals’ ungarnished 
account reveals in his troops. 

Diplomatic documents reproduced from the Imperial archives 
give us an interesting glimpse of the difficult conditions under 
which the Chinese garrison placed in Little P‘o-lii was maintained 
for some years after Kao Hsien-chih’s great exploit. As I have 
had occasion to discuss this curious record fully elsewhere it 
will suffice to note that the small Chinese force was dependent 
wholly upon supplies obtained from Kashmir*, exactly as the 
present garrison of Indian Imperial Service troops has been ever 
since it was placed in Gilgit some thirty years ago. In view 
of such natural difficulties as even the present Kashmir- 
Gilgit road, an achievement of modern engineerng, has not 
succeeded in removing, it is not surprising to find that before 
long resumed Tibetan aggression threatened the Chinese hold 
not merely upon Gilgit-Yasin but upon Chitril and distant 
Tokharistain, too. 


*Cf, Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 11 sqq.; for the official documents 
embodied in the 7's‘é fu ytian kuei (published a.p. 1013), see Chavannes, 
Turce occidentauz, pp. 214 sq. 


In the former place I have pointed out the exact parallel which the 
difficulties experienced since 1890 about the maintenance of on Indian 
Imperial garrison in Gilgit present to tho conditions indicated by the Chinese 
record of 4.p. 749. The troubles attending the transport of supplies from 
Kashmir neceesitated the construction of the present Gilgit Road, a diffioult 
piece of engineering. 
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A victorious expedition undertaken by Kao Hsien-chih in 
a.D. 750 to Chitral succeeded in averting this danger.* But the 
fresh triumph of the Chinese arms in these distant regions was 
destined to be short. Early in the following year Kao Hsien- 
chih’s high-handed intervention in the affairs of Tashkend, far 
away to the north, brought about a great rising of the populations 
beyond the Yaxartes, who received aid fromthe Arabs. Ina great 
battle fought in July, 751, in the plains near Talas, Kao Haien- 
chih was completely defeated by the Arabs and their local allies 
and in the ensuing débdcle barely escaped with a small remnant of 
his troops. + 

This disaster marked the end of all Chinese enterprise beyond 
the Imaos. In Eastern Turkestan Chinese domination succeeded 
in maintaining itself for some time amidst constant struggles, 
until by a.p. 791 the last of its administrators and garrisons, 
completely cut off long before from contact with the Empire, 
finally succumbed to Tibetan invasion. Close on a thousand 
years were to pass after Kao Hsien-chih’s downfall before Chinese 
control was established once again over the Tarim Basin and 
north of the T‘ien-shan under the great Emperor Ch‘ien-Jung. 





* Cf. Chavannes, Turos occidentaur, pp. 158, 214 aqq., 296. 


+ Cf. Chavannes, thid., p. 142, note 2. M. Chavannes, p. 297, quotes 
the ce concordant account of these events from Mohammedan historical 
records. 
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THE THOUSAND BUDDHAS OF THE TUN- 
HUANG CAVES. 


BY 


Harrison K. WRIGHT, M.A. 





In the spring of 1906, Sir Aurel Stein set forth on the second 
of his explorations of Central Asia. A little over a year later he 
arrived at Tun-huang, a hsien city not far from the border of north- 
west Kansu Province, purposing to visit the famous caves of the 
Thousand Buddhas, which are located. a few miles to the south- 
east of the town. Before doing so, he learned of the existence of a 
store of Buddhist manuscripts which had been recently discovered 
in a walled-up section of one of the caves. Naturally he was 
eager for a sight of them, and took care, on visiting the site, to 
cultivate the Taoist bonze who was in charge of the treasure 
trove. Managing thus to gain entrance to the cave, he found a 
stupendous task—for there were thousands of manusoripts to be 
looked over. Only a cursory examination was possible, but present- 
ly something better than Buddhist classics in Chinese and Central 
Asian languages came to light, in the form of a series of Bud- 
dhist paintings, chiefly on silk, of the T'ang period, and evidently 
of the highest importance for the study of the history of Buddhist 
art. The bonze in charge fortunately prized the paintings less 
than the manuscripts, and by a judicions mixture of wheedling 
and of argument (in both of which Sir Aurel’s Chinese assistant 
took @ chief part), and of remuneration, almost the entire col- 
lection of paintings was acquired, together with a selection of 
manuscripts. Toilsomely the whole was transported through 
the deserts back to India, and later arrived safely in England, 
where it required seven years of labour in the British Museum 
to clean and remount the paintings alone ; for they had been badly 
crushed in the long years of hiding, and only the extreme dryness 
of the climate had permitted the coloure to remain at ail. The 
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Elgin marbles were appropriated. The Peking astronomical 
instruments were looted, and as loot the guilty nation was compell- 
ed to return them ; but the Tun-huang paintings and manuscripts 
were rescued from almost certain destruction and preserved 
with care; and now a selection of the artistically important. paint- 
ings is reproduced, half of them in colour, for the use of students 
everywhere. No having seen the originals, we cannot speak of 
the success of the reproduction by photography and three-colour 
process, but the attraction of the reproductions therselves is so 
great that we must believe they are as nearly successful as it was 
possible to be, and we can hardly be too thankful that at last., 
fifteen years after their discovery, they ere available for all who 
are interested in Buddhist and East Asian art. 

In his “‘ Ruins of Desert Cathay,’’ Sir Aurel gave a popular 
ard personal account of hie expedition, and in his ‘‘ Serindia ”’ 
appears his detailed report, in the production of which he is assisted 
by several experts. The present work was projected because of 
limitations, chiefly of size, in the detailed report, and is largely 
devoted to the exposition of the pictures from the artistic side ; 
but so closely is this bound up with the archmpological and icono. 
graphic sides which are treated more at length in the detailed re- 
port, that it is almost necessary to have a copy of “ Serindia ” 
for reference, if one is to get the full benefit of the work. But 
not only that; Sir Aurel presupposes in the resder an acquaint- 
ance with the principal work already done by students in this 
field, and without such an acquaintance it will hardly be possible 
to follow the explanations in many cases. In particular, one 
needs to have absorbed much of the results of the brilliant and 
interesting labour of M. Foucher, in his “ Etude sur l’Iconographie 
Bouddhique de |’Inde”’ and his ‘‘ Beginnings of Buddhist Art.” 
For the student thus prepared the pictures take on added meaning 
atevery turn. And it will be found, moreover, that a mastery of 
them, with Sir Auvel's text, will be of great assistance to the ap- 
preciation of the reproduction of the frescoes on the walls of the 
caves of the Thousand Buddhas; a work that is appearing now, 
as the result of the labours of the French expedition led by 
Professor Paul Pelliot, which was able to acquire many of the 
manuscripts and all of the paintings left by Sir Aurel, and to phote- 
graph the fresooesin the caves. The remainder of the manuscripts 
have been sent to Peking by official order, many being ‘‘ ‘ost ’” 
on the way. We can guess what might have happened to the 
paintings, if Peking had sent for them. 

The introductory essay by Laurence Binyon discusses in 
illuminating fashion the art of the T‘ang dynasty, and the artistic 
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meaning of the Tun-huang paintings, and furnishes just the link 
needed between the work of M. Foucher, and the descriptive 
text of Sir Aurel. The former has prepared us to realize that 
strange marvel, that Greek models should be transmitted through 
the Buddhist art of ancient Gandhara, in north-west India, to 
China, so that Chinese artists should actually be influenced by 
Greek achievements, and wed their art to the art whose home is 
Athens. Surely it is not wholly due to religious considerations 
that they did so; surely they recognized beauty and took it to 
themselves for the very love of beauty. No religion is able to 
flourish long unless it cultivates the beautiful as well as the true 
and the good ; and no more striking evidence of the right of Bud- 
dhism to the title of a world religion can be adduced than the 
fact that her devoted artists recognized the superb beauty of 
Greek models, and adopted them, while yet maintaining their 
own individuality, which marks even the most “Indian” of 
the Tun-huang paintings, and proves that Chinese artists 
were worthy of the gcodly company of Greece and Gandhara. 
For even a tyro in art criticism can, with a little guidance, 
recognize the Greek touch, and distinguish the Chinese from the 
Gandharan style. 

As one studies the pictures the sense grows within one of 
entering into the inner sanctuary of the religious consciousness of 
men whose feelings were sincere, delicate and broadly human. 
Indeed, it was a vivid, rich world in which the Buddhist of hese 
paintings lived. If any one will first road the translation by 
Madame Chavannes in the present number of the Review, which 
deals with the Tun-huang region, and then study’ the paintings 
carefully, under Sir Aurel’s guidance, he will get some idea of 
how the artists people the bleak desert with the kindly creatures 
of their imagination, as well as the terrible ones ;—that desert 
which was still alive with the ghosts of those who gave their 
lives to the building of the Great Wall. These benevolent and 
beautiful and powerful and sometimes fantastic and frightful 
creatures and scenes from the Buddhist Soriptures were immortaliz- 
ed on silk, mocking the cruel winds and the savage forays, and 
giving colour and value to life. What a host is here of Buddhas, 
of Bodhisattvas great and small, and of their disciples, of Guar- 
dian Kings, and Garudas ard demons, of dancers and musicians 
and souls new born into Paradise, of flowers and jewels and gor- 
geous apparel! Vigorous action and ineffable rest are alike 
represented, and the worshipper is bid to be of good cheer, for in 
the world to come is fullness of joy. Truly, the undevout student 
of Buddhist. art must be mad. 
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Christian art has not yet mede much impression in China. 
It is true that art itself as compared with what it was in the T‘ang 
period is now either decadent or non-existent. But with the 
Chinese rensissance there is sure to be a new artistic period. The 
Christian church is taking account of the renaissance in other 
spheres, and she will do well not to neglect the possible influence of 
Christian art on the new China. It is an interesting fact to note, 
in this connection, that just as the earlier Chinese artists portrayed 
Gautama as though he were pure Chinese (in the scenes repre- 
senting Jataka legends) so have native Christian artists treated the 
figure of Christ. 

Coming now to the individual pictures and the description 
of them by Sir Aurel, we note that the identification of the figures 
was entrusted to a colleague, M. Raphael Petrucci, who in addition 
to an acquaintance with Buddhist art, was well grounded in sino- 
logy. Unhappily, M. Petrucci was not spared to complete his la- 
bours, and we have to mourn his loss, together with that of another 
collaborator, M.Chavannes. The description of the pictures suffers 
in consequence, and we hope that the lacunae can be made good in 
a future edition. A detailed examination of so rich a store is 
impossible in a review, but a few general remarks, together with 
& few details, may be in order. Of the subjects selected for re- 
presentation, we note tuat Avalokitesvara appears most frequently, 
and there is as yet no suggestion that he is other than male. 
Indeed, in one of the paintings (Plate xvii) there appears the Indian 
goddess Hariti (in a position subordinate to Avalokitesvara), 
whom M. Foucher calls the Buddhist Madonna. One cannot 
but wonder what part she may have played in turning the Indian 
male god into the Chinese goddess of mercy, the truly Chinese 
Ruddhist Madonna whom we know. It is a problem that still 
puzzles us ; but just as the Tun-huang paintings have helped to 
clear up the question of the origins of the Buddhist art of Japan, 
so there may lie buried somewhere in this great land, waiting for 
the explorer’s spade, the evidence that shall clear up the connection 
botween Avalokitesvara and Kwan-yin. But the Bodhisattva 
whe incanmnates mercy is not alone ; we find as well Ksitigarbha 
and the Buddhas Amitabha, Maitreya, and Bhaisajyaraja 
(otherwise Bhaisajyaguru), the King or the Sage of Medicine. 
The latter, of whom Eitel’s Handbook appears to be quite 
innocent, and who is barely mentioned by Sir Charles Eliot, in 
his great work, is the chief subject of two of the finest paintings 
of all, represented in the first three plates. We recommend 
the careful study of these to any who desire a sympathetic 
understanding of the soul of Chinese Buddhism at its best 
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Mr. Binyon speaks warm words of appreciation, and he does 
not overstate the case. 

Aside from Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, the vigorous figures 
of the Lokapalas, or Guardians of the Four Quarters, are favourites 
for treatment. They provide the proper foil to the dreamily 
restful spirits. It shows the essentially healthy character of the 
artists that they could perceive that men do not always wish to 
be “ carried to the skies on flowery beds of ease.’’ Of course this 
healthiness has its roots in the whole Mahayana revolt against 
the narrow ideals of the Hinayana te2:hings, but it draws fresh 
life from the vigour of the soul of the Chinese artist. 

In the hope of sending th- ~:ader to drink at the fountain 
itself, we venture a brief description of one of the reproductions, 
the Paradise of Bhaisajyaguru, presented in Plates i and ii. The 
painting is in the Indian manner, somewhat crowded and lacking 
the fine spacing which the Chinese style employs. The Buddha 
sits in the center, flanked by the Bodhisattvas Manjusri and 
Samantabhadra (representing Wisdom and Power), These in 
turn are flanked by numerous minor Bodhisattvas, all distinguished 
by haloes, and by Guardian Kings and demons. On.a platform 
below is a woman dancer, accompanied by eight musicians and 
two child dancers. Twelve Dharmapalas, Guardians of the Law, 
are disposed in the bottom corners. A Garuda (half bird, half 
woman) is just below the dancer s platform, and in the lotus lake 
are flowers supporting souls newborn. The colours are glowing 
and varied, but it is the variety of expression in the faces that 
deserves the most careful study. As Mr. Binyon says, ““ We are 
taken into an atmosphere of strange peace, which yet seems filled 
with buoyant motion, and floating strains of music.” 

We think that one of the pictures that will most repay 
study is Plate xvii, though artistically, it may not stand in the 
highest rank. The decorative effect is especially rich. Avalo- 
kitesvara appears in his eleven-headed, thousand-armed form, 
but the effect is not repulsive as it is so apt to be in a Chinese 
modern temple. The presence of the Indian deities Indra and 
Brahman is noteworthy. Below them appear two Sivaitic deities, 
but Sir Aurel has them in the wrong order in his description. 
The Chinese 1n the cartouches says quite plainly that it is Mahes- 
vara fie & TF SE on the right (on Siva’s bull) and Mahakaia Mf iJ 
31 fH on the left. The Chinese of the fir: t title is somewhat un- 
usual, for it does not appear in this form .o the fH KKB; 
the # being there changed to ¥¥. 

In this connection it may be as well to call attention to two 
other small errors in the descriptive text, both of them doubtless 
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due, as was the first, to absence of needed help from the sino- 
logical side. The first is in Plate xii which represents ‘‘ Scenes 
from Gautama Buddha’s Life.’”’ Of the first scene the text says, 
‘We see the prince riding out of the green-tiled gateway of the 
battlemented courtyard of his father’s palace,” and of the second 
scene, “‘ We see the prince riding with bent head from the same 
palace gateway.” But the Chinese inscription in the cartouches 
reads, of the first scene, ‘‘ The prince goes out of the east gate of 
the city’ $c F Hd WE PY; and of the second, “ The prince goes 
out of the south gate of the city.” 7 F Hi dR PY. In both 
cases a Chinese city wall is quite visible. 

Again at the end of the description of Plate xx, we read, 
“‘ The Chinese inscription in the left top corner describes the paint- 
ing as the gift of a son in memory of his father.”” As a matter of 
fact, it is a daughter, and not a son, who makes the gift. One of 
the characters is a little blurred, but the whole is clear enough, 
and reads, ‘‘(From) the ninth daughter, in token of eternal service,” 
k ® = Hh MK GB ft %. These, however, are very tiny 
spots on the sun. 

Among the uncoloured illustrations, one of the more interest 
ing is Plate xvi. The combination and contrast of Indian and 
Chinese treatment is very marked, and a special opportunity for 
study rises from the fact that the figures of Avalokitesvara in 
the upper half are mainly Indian, while those of Samantabhadra 
and Manjusri in the lower half are mainly Chinese (witness also 
the legs of the elephant!). The pictures of the donors at the 
bottom bear a date, reminding us of the happy custom of the 
Chinsse to be exact in these matters, as the Indian artists were 
not. In many of the pictures where no date is affixed, it is possible 
to guess it approximately from the style of dress worn by the 
donors. The two Bodhisattvas give respectively the ‘‘ gesture ”’ 
(derived from India, and more commonly preserved in Lama tem- 
ples than in those purely Chinese) of argumentation, and of 
adoration. According to M. Foucher, there are nine ‘‘ gestures”’; 
they are like the leit-motifs in Wagner, perceptible signs for the 
conveyance of general ideas. (ne or another of these gestures 
appears in most of the pictures. 

Plate xi contains the feature of souls as babes in lotus buds, 
fleating on the lake of the Western Paradise and waiting for the 
buds to open, so that they may be born into the Paradise. Plates 
vi and vii represent the Paradise of the historical Buddha, Sakya- 
muni, and are full of the most attractive and absorbing detail. 
Plate xiv has speciai iconographic interest. It represents historic 
statuos of Sakyamuni, known to have existed in various parts 
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of India; in particular one which the Chinese pilgrim Hsiian 
Tsang saw at Bodh-gaya, the spot assigned by tradition as the 
scene of the historic Buddha’s attainment of enlightenment. 

Among the smaller plates, the most noteworthy is No. xxxiv, 
which reproduces on a scale of one-tenth only and so cannot do 
justice to the original ; it is a reduction of a large embroidery 
picture representing Sakyamuni on the Vulture Peak, and is one 
of the most important of the Tun-huang finds. It is wonderful 
to think of these colours, which glow as if in a Botticelli painting, 
surviving the chances of centuries, crushed in a dark cave under 
a heavy burden of paper, and now brought to the light and stit- 
ched by a skilful needlewoman on a new canvas backing, so that 
they may be preserved indefinitely. The principal subjects of 
the other small pilates are Bhaisajyaguru, the Buddha legend, 
Ksitigarbha, Avalokitesvara, and the Lokapalas. 

Our brief tale is told. We turn from a visit to this strange 
and beautiful world constructed from the materials of the faith 
once delivered to Buddhist saints, with feclings akin to those of 
Aeneas or Dante returning to the earth. We have been in fairy- 
land, and while we may not accept ita details as authentic, its 
spirit lifts our spirits to a place where we breathe freely in a pure 
and bracing atmosphere. All this we owe to the intelligence, 
courage, patience and devotion of Sir Aurel Stein, and his col- 
leagues great and small. Finis coronat opus; the labour of the 
recovery of these treasures was worthy of the labour that produced 
them. Long may the gallant explorer live to receive the con- 
gratulations and thanks he so richly deserves, and to gain fresh 
iaurels in his chosen field. 


